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Kind Reader, take my book, with all its imperfec- 
tions on its head, and without apology for its 
demerits. I have written from my heart, will you 
read with yours ? 

May you be like the reader Sterne desired — 
" Pleased you know not why, and care not where- 
^fore." 
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WAITING FOE THE VERDICT. 



CHAPTER I. 

MYSELF, KT CHUiDHOOD, AND KT OONSaENCE. 

I AH standing alone on a lonely cliff, midway it 
seems between heaven and earth. 

Humanity is wilful. I should like a stonn that 
would rend both heaven and earth, and utterly 
drown the cry of my own wild passions surging up 
within me : but no storm is 1;>rewing ; the sky is like 
an unrippled lake; Geneva in its calmest mood; 
the sea is Uke '^ The Andent Mariner's ;*' and the 
fisher's boat there, doubling yon promontory, seems 

"Like a painted ship 
IJpiHi a painted ocean." 

Everything about me is peace, but I am like the* 

wild tiger robbed of its young ; yet is there none 

of the tiger's cruelty in me, or if there be, my fangs 

are turned at my own bleeding bosom, clutching 

B 
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my own heart, my heart that beats for ever, and 
will not rest ; and the being who alone can still it, 
walks towards me with so slow and majestic a pace, 
that I despair of his reaching me in time to save 
my reason. 

Oh sea! awaken thy music, however wild the 
diapason ; keep me from listening to myself. 

Man that readest this brief chronicle, have 
patience with thy fellow- worm, condemn me not as 
a/vain egotist ! Dost thou call the helpless child 
such ? the child that nature teaches to wail forth 
its sorrows ? I am even as that child ; and if the 
cry of anguish will not be repressed, I beseech thee 
have patience with me. 

The shroud is not y«t about thee, the slow, 
passing-bell has not tolled for thee, nor the dust 
rattled hollow on thy coffin ; thou yet mayst be as 

•I am, a mur Great God, 1 cannot write the word, 

I cannot write it, each letter would stalk forth from 
•the paper like an accusing ghost, to confront me. 

Oh sea ! eternal sea ! — for I will not believe thou 
canst be dried up like a dewdrop in the sun — oh 
^ .sea I lift ]ip thy mighty voice, thou image of all in- 
finite things, of Gpd, of love, of eternity ; as is thy 
fulness, so was the immeasurable love that once 
.filled my heart, filled it till it overflowed, and the 
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vrild waves wrecked the few flowers nature had 
planted in my souK 

Youth that treadest on the margin of life's ocean^ 
beware of thine own heart, shut thine ears to the 
delusions of fancy, be neither lover, nor poet, nor 
artist — be a man, a man strong, majestic, and com- 
plete, whose free firm mind grasps by its iron will 
the problems of abstruse science, or bends other 
men's minds, other men's wills to itself, by the 
passionless logic of the philosopher. Listen not to 
the croakings of the mean souls who deride am-' 
bition ; ambition that aims so high it would grasp 
the stars and measure them, that would weigh men 
and govern them, is no paltry thing to deride with 
scoffs, it is 'Hhe glorious fault of angels and of gods;" 
aim at a lofty mark, snatch at the Pleiades if thou 
wilt, but intoxicate not thyself with the scent of 
earth's perishing flowers, they will die in thy grasp 
and leave but thorns behind. 

I have written many books, records of others' 
feelings, others* passions. I have scattered their - 
leaves on the wild winds, careless of who might 
pick up the abandoned foundlings. I have woven 
idle songs, and have heard them on other men's 
lips, sometimes called by other men's names ; J. 
have seen my poor children alternately the .sport 
B2 
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and the plaything of a jodicions public, yet no 
pnlse has stirred iriihin me, I have looked on irith 
a stoic's eye; for those books, those songs, were 
not after all the true yoice of my sonl ; it seems to 
me now that they were made to order, as Sartor 
made my coat. I wrote from my head, my heart 
was hnshed, the world condemned an anthor who 
appeared in his own book, and I was afraid of the 
world ; we are all cowards till we grow desperate, 
then we give np masking, and mofiBing, and 
shifting in comers. I haye given it all np, and I 
will write of myself, not that it is myself, but 
because I do not know another man. Earth has 
its millions, and I see some of their shirtrfronts and 
their gloTcd hands, but of what is within I see 
nothing, and if I would make a book, I must look 
into myself or yield this paltry ambition of mine ; 
so I, Ernest Glarkson, write my own memoirs, and 
kind or unkind reader, I swear to you I am 
dipping this iron ^ea of mine in my heart s blood 
while I do write. 

I have always pictured to myself that eyery soul 
that comes into this world has her counterpart bom 
too, and if they never meet to dissolve in one, it is 
that they wander into the wrong road or grow 
bewildered in earth's darkness. 
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I have dreamed) perchance I dream still^ — then 
wake me not ! I have dreamed that some being 
exists for whom I was made or who was created for 
me ; who would read me at a glance^ and love and 
' pity^ even while condemning me. Once I dreamt 
it was a woman^ fair as a young poet's dream, 
whose wealth of silken curls was poor to the pure 
gold of her heart. I dreamt that we should meet, 
that we must meet, tiiat I should one day rest my 
head on the snows of her virgin bosom^ and be 
consoled for all the thorns that had early entered 
the weary feet of the worldrtired pilgrim. Oh 
love! oh faith! why did the vision melt into thin 
air^ leaving no shred of the silken tresses in my 
passionate grasp ? 

Then my mind's eye painted on my brain a 
youth — a sort of son— the very embodiment of 
hope and joy and intellectual beauty; he might 
not be of my blood, but he would be my disciple, 
he would hang with reverent love upon my teach- 
ings, and his affection would lift and hold me 
above trial and affliction. I swore that he should 
never have to blush for his father. 

Maiden of my dreams, thou art dead to me, or 
thou hast never been ! But thou, my son, thou 
child of my soul, I have never grasped thy hand in 
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the flesh, never communed with thy spirit through 
the windows of thine eyes ; hut I know thou art, I 
know thou wilt read these words ; thine heart will 
heat with my heart, thou wilt share my joys and 
sorrows, and weep a tear ahove my heart's grave, 
a tear that manhood need not blush to own ; thou 
wilt pity and forgive, perchance thy pitying prayer 

shall bribe the angels to efface the stain upon 

Ah, what do I say ? I need not tell it before the time. 
Woman that readest this book, or essayest to 
read it, perchance thou wilt close the volume when 
I tell thee what I am. Not young, not interesting, 
not bearing the form and the features that, once 
seen, leave ever a more or less enduring impression 
upon every woman's heart or fancy. Jfo ; I am a 
man of thirty-five years, with the semblance of ten 
more; tall, but ill-formed and awkward; so far 
irom handsome, that my own mother could not 
think me fair even in my childhood. I am as an 
old man, my forehead is lined, my hair thickly 
strewn with grey. Shall I say more ? In woman's 
eyes I must be, I must have been, a jnonster. 
There are times when I think that all the trials of 
my life have sprung from this poor ugly case, in 
which the whimsicality of nature chose to wrap my 
burning heart and brain. Yet again there are 
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times in which I thank God for making me a 
Galihan; had I been a Ferdinand^ my delusions 
would have been more^ and have lasted longer. 

Oh great sea! thou hast at last lifted up thy 
mighty voice ; thy wild, angry mood tames mine. 
I can hear now to talk of my mother, and such 
wayside wild flowers, such stray sunbeams, as my 
childhood knew« I suppose every childhood has a 
few flowers, a few sunbeams ; if not garden roses, 
daisies of the field, primroses from the hedges ; if 
not June sunshine, at least April skies. 

My father was a Wiltshire curate, and worked 
like his namesake, trusting to be fed by the ravens ; 
but, alas ! I fear our ravens cared only for storing 
their own ne^t, and if we, the numerous children of 
the shabby curate, got bread, we could not boast of 
much more. 

Our father was a saint ripe for heaven, but 
altogether unfit for this world of ours ; yet he was 
something or a scholar, and did not want for elo« 
quence ; but what did not strike me at the time, 
appears to me now as the true key to his disap* 
pointments — his coat was threadbare and he always 
spoke his mind. He always spoke his mind, unless 
indeed it were to some-one 4)oorer than himself, 
and to such an one I verily believe he crouched 
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and cringed as you or I, sir, you know, would 
cringe to an ermined peer ! Then he lived on 
books of no .yalue to any one but himself, and 
wore out his health and strength in ministering 
among the sick and old villagers, and teaching i£e 
young. 

Our rector was an awful man, awfiil in the dig- 
nity of three thousand a year; he preached once a 
month to us, and administered sacramental bread 
with such beautiful white hands. 

The rector thought my father was not sufficiently 
evangelical ; I dare say he was right, and that the 
grey-haired curate was a mere Christian, nothing 
more. 

My mother had more shrewdness than my father, 
and might have mended our condition, by nudging 
his elbow at the right minute, but he had, with or 
without design, wheedled her into the belief that he 
could not err, besides she had epough to do to work 
for her tribe of children. * 

We had meat sometimes on Sundays, so I liked 
Sunday to come ; and when we had new coats or 
frocks, they never were new. I could not guess 
the reason for a long time, that when I donned a 
tunic or jacket for the first time, it was darned and 
patched. I complained frequently to my mother 
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on the subject, ,but she only shook her head, 
sighed, and coloured. I have since learnt that 
our "wardrobes were furnished by a particular 

society in London, called never mind what it 

is called, but good men support it. 

My mother 8 gowns bore the same character as 
ourclothes. I think my father's coat was really 
new, or at least had been so, but then he wore it a 
long time, and once a year my mother did some- 
tiling to it, which she said made it look as good as 
new, but I could not see much difference ; young 
eyes are supercilious. 

Our parents tried to give us some sort of educa- 
tion, at home of course ; my father put us through 
the Latin grammar, even attempted Greek with 
me, but it continued long to be very Greek. He 
was no- mathematician, and as for figures, the 
charity-school children knew more than I was 
ever likely to learn. It would have been the 
saving of my soul and body, if my father had 
sent me to the commercial school in the neigh- 
bouring town, but he couldn't and he didn't. 

I skulked Virgil wlien I could, and hid in the 
hayloft, where, of course, we had no hay, and 
read, oh shame! Beaumont and Fletcher. My 
poor, dear mother^ found the book, wept bitterly 
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over tbe depravation of my young morals, and 
burnt — actually burnt the precious odd volume. 
I found one of Otway, and devoured it behind 
the cowhouse ; not meaning that to be burnt, I 
hid the book in a leafy tree, and there the rains 
proved nearly as destructive to my new treasure 
as the fire had been to my old one; however, I 
nearly knew "The Orphan* by heart, before my 
fresh delinquency was discovered. 

The fatal day arrived I ** Child," said my mo- 
ther, solemnly, " unhappy child, do you know the 
meaning of the words you have read ?" 

" Yes, mother," said I, proudly. 

" You do !" 

" Yes." 

" Where do the wicked go when they die?" 

" The wicked shall be turned into hell," I an- 
swered, sturdily. 

" And you're not afraid, you awful child !" My 
mother s eyes showed a dreadful struggle between 
maternal tenderness and conscientious Calvinism, 
to which tender-hearted women are often subject. 

" Mother r said I. 

" Well, you misguided child," 

" Do you want me to be afraid of my father !" 

** You know I don t." 
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** Then why do you want to make me afraid of 
Godr 

My mother leant her head on her hand thought- 
fully, and I picked up my condemned Otway, and 
hugged it to my breast, with the full persuasion 
that it would not again be molested ; still I found 
out a new and safer hiding-place. 

Oh ! those old days in the tumble-down house^ 
where the floors were uncarpeted and worm-eaten ; 
where the rain found its way in through the roof, 
and the dim sash was often mended with brown 
paper. Oh ! those old, dead days, when food was 
poor and even scanty; when fire was scarce on 
the winter hearth, and one candle showed the 
gloom it had no power to dispel : days that have 
long laid sere in their cold winding-sheet. Yet 
had they some sunshine, some flowers, that have 
shed at least a little warmth and perfume over 
my life's wilderness. Surely that little sunshine, 
those few flowers, grew out of my mother s love, and 
some, too, out of the old, musty, stray volumes of 
the dead poets that beguiled my early years. 

Strange thoughts those books brought to me. 
The awakening of strange passions, strange desires. 
One of my wild fancies, I remember, was to know 
how the manslaver felt ; afterwards I r o 
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It is very strange, but at intervals through 
life I have imagined myself a homicide, and a 
cold shiver runs down my hack, the clutch of the 
Eumenides is in my vitals; but the fiightful 
phantasm as frequently dissolves as it rises before 
me, and when, it is gone, I can smoke my meer- 
schaum, and draw on a pair of yellow gloves with 
precision and care. I am a man of the world, 
hard, dry as any of them, till an hour s solitude 
brings me face to face with my sick soul, and 
then — ah then, my old fancies return, and I am 
oppressed by a weight of 

Reader, I put a case to you. You are a lawyer, 
perhaps, or at least a shrewd man of business; 
you button your pockets against borrowers and 
beggars, you don't recognise poor, distant relations, 
and never accept a bill not payable at sight. 
But you're strictly honourable and conscientious ; 
oh yes! and never leave a tradesman unpaid. 
They may call you a hard man, but they know 
you're an honest one ; of course they do. Well, 
you are just the man I want to decide a nice 
question for me. 

You have a pocket-book full of bank-notes in 
the left breast pocket of your good broad-cloth. 
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You don't write upon it, "my life's blood," lest 
you should direct the hand of violence there, to 
spill it : but you know that these words are en- 
graven in fiery letters within, just under the 
treasure. 

Now suppose you are walking down a narrow 
lane, you are quite alone, your hand is pressed on 
your breast, just as twenty years before it would 
have protected your loved one's portrait, in the 
same spot above your heart. 

Tou are quite alone; you walk at a quicker 
pace, for twilight is stealing on, still the last thing 
you think of is a thief. 

Suddenly you hear stealthy footsteps behind; 
they come on, quicker, quicker. Tou grow rather 
nervous, not that you re a coward, but- there is a 
great stake near. 

You feel a touch on your shoulder, instinctively 
your hand tightens on your left breast, you start, 
and though you were as strong a man as England's 
bull-dog champion, you feel you are growing pale, 
you mechanically turn round, and then — why then 
you laugh outright, for you know the man that has 
brought you to a halt. Why, you played together at 
leap-frog, you sat on the same hard bench at school. 
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shared the same caning, the same hlack doses, the 
same sour apples you helped each other to steal from 
the neighhoar s orchard. 

When bigger bullies perhaps fate still threw you 
together : you were chums, friends ; drank, swag- 
gered, battled the police in company, and even lent 
each other money, till you knew the world too well 
to lend to any one. 

Ah ! well you may laugh at the notion of being 
startled by a rencontre with that old fellow, child- 
hood's companion, manhood s friend, in a lonely 
lane. 

Ah, but you feel a strange sensation at your 
throat, a something that turns your laugh into a 
gurgling, rattling sound. What is it ? What is it 
clutching your windpipe so tight ? The old chum's 
hand ! 

A rough joke, still you know it is a joke, and — 
but you look through the gloom into his eyes, and 
they glitter like earnest ; dreadful ! but such things 
may and can be. 

Friends make the staunchest foes. Ah,,howyou 
twist and struggle ; how you coil round each other 
like snakes in the dark night. 

Shadows deepen around you, you can but see 
each other's gleaming eyes, and you feel rather than 
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know that your strength is oozing away like water, 
and that the precions treasure, the life-hlood, is gone 
from you, snatched hy the old chum, the loved 
and trusted, the Fylades to your Orestes of old 
times. 

The struggle still goes on ; in him, in you, the 
man is dead, the fierce animal instinct only is 
left. 

You fight like tigers; by and by the robber 
weakens too ; he makes a desperate efibrt ; with 
his remnant of strength he gets you down, you roll 
together in the dust, there is not five minutes life 
left in you. 

By a miracle you get above him ; but his coil is 
around you still, the coil of his arms, the coil of his 
hate ; you embrace closer than the most passionate 
lovers : shall both heave his last, hot breath in his 
foeman's arms ? 

Ah, his hold relaxes, but you are nought but a 
fierce, yelling animal now, with your clutch on the 
throat of your prey, and when the first pale star 
comes out, it shines clear and cold on the face 
of the dead — the dead, do you hear? Now, quick, 
clever lawyer, shrewd man of business, what do you 
say ? You know the code of criminal law, the codes 
of honour and of morals, and all the other codes 
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from Adam to Justinian^ from Jastinian to us, are 
yoa, on account of that unfortunate affair in the 
dark lane — are you a mu r a homicide I mean ? 
A nice point, sir, for conscience to decide. I am 
waiting for the verdict ; speak, judge, you are a man 
of the world, I only a poet. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOW WE LIVED, AND HOW A PUPIL CAME. 

Years passed on in the old crazy house, but I 
scarcely think they mended or altered our condi- 
tion much. Rain beat in on the foot of my garret 
bed in winter, and sunbeams came in in summer 
through the uncurtained window, and showed the 
shabby furniture to perfection. 

My father grew greyer and sadder ; he gave up 
talking of better times coming, when he would have 
a living of his own (he really had been promised 
one) ; he turned more of his garden into potato - 
ground, which he worked at odd hours with his 
own hands ; and I noticed that his back became 
more and more bowed, like that of a man dejected 
or worn out ; yet he laboured as indefatigably as 
ever in the parish, and gave (at the •evangelical 
rector's request) full service twice every Sunday in 
winter, three times in .summer. Saints* days of 
course were thrown out, but a thanksgiving service 
C 
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we always had after harvest, and when the tithes 
had been gathered in. 

Ours was a model parish for paying tithes; the 
farmers seemed to like them; if they had been 
gathered in by any other sort of rector, there might 
have been some trouble about them, but our rector 
was not a bit like any other, and his lawn was got 
np by a London laundress. He had a wife, but 
she was delicate, and did not attend our church. 

Poor old curate-father, how hard he worked ; 
how nearly he came to his death by his incessant 
work, work, work ; he liked his labour too, though 
it slew him, for he loved God and man. My mother 
looked grey and old long before her time ; bravely 
she worked on, patching old clothes, putting new 
feet into seemingly unmendable stockings ; she had 
long given up the fiction of making old things look 
as well as new — delusions cannot last for ever. 

My mother was a model wife, a model mother, a 
support and comfort to all ; she had a sweet, gentle 
temper which no misfortune could sour. Never for 
a moment did she look or speak severely, unless 
when propounding a moral sentence, or impressing^ 
on our young minds Calvinistic dogmas. 

Dear soul! how long and how earnestly she 
strove to imbue me, her eldest bom, with the 
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doctrine of election. How often did I shock her 
tender soul with my heresy. One day I told her 
plainly I could not he happy a minute— nay, I 
should insist on heing miserable for life — ^if I 
thought half my brothers and sisters were going to 
be burnt up for ever. She grew pale at my bring- 
ing the question home to her own little flock, but 
murmured something about a " potter." 

" Ah, mother !" said I, " neither you nor I would 
like to be one of the poor pots, that could not help 
themselves, do what they would." 

She looked terrified, and I am sure had visions' 
that I was a vessel fitted out from stem to stern, 
for the sole purpose of destruction. I did not like 
these theological dissertations, the more especially 
as the maternal and brimstonial lecture was 
usually delivered in the dark, when we were sit- 
ting without candles, because we could not afibrd 
to light them. 

I was not by nature a coward, but my imagina- 
tion peopled the gloom with monstrous objects, 
and when I had to creep up-stairs without a light 
to bed, I carried with me ghastly visions that my 
pride would not let me mention. Up, up the 
horrid creatures glided from step to step, and I was 
sure they touched me with their slimy fingers. I 
c2 
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used to dart into my bed, covered with the cold sweat 
of agony. I drew the clothes over my head, and 
despite the stifling sensation, my teeth chattered. 
But the scaring visions stayed beside my bed, 
stood at its foot, surrounded me like an atmosphere ; 
closed eyes, mufiSed head, nothing would shut them 
out. Sometimes they pursued me in sleep, now 
hobgoblins thin as air, then hollow-eyed skeletons, 
then slippery black snakes; the snakes were the 
worst of all, I dreamt of them oftenest, waking 
and sleeping, and to this day, the empty skin of a 
snake will fill me with deadly horror. Still, still I 
feel the cold creep down my back at the recollec- 
tion of those visions. Oh ! nights graven with iron 
on my brain, the man of mature years is coward 
enough to shudder at the terrors of the twelve-years* 
old boy. 

But morning brought its sunbeams, when all 
these horrors had rather a fascination for remem- 
brance than otherwise. 

About that time I picked up a copy of Sweden- 
borg's " Hell," which, though far less entertaining, 
I studied as devoutly as I had studied Otway. 
My father thought to take some pupils, to mend 
our circumstances ; a few advertisements appeared 
in the local papers, and one in the Times, 
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setting forth that "a married clergyman was 
desirous (of course for any other reason than to 
gain money) of having a very limited number 
of young gentlemen to educ^ with his own 
sons;" Sec. Sec. &c. 

There really were two answers to these adver- 
tisements ; and a lady actually came down about 
placing two little boys under my fathers care; 
she saw the nakedness of the land ; she asked to 
see the sleeping-rooms, and after a minute exa- 
mination of the beds, departed with an assurance 
that we should hear from her. She never wrote ; 
but I remember her well, because she wore more 
magnificeut clothes than I had supposed to exist ; 
moreover, the circumstance of the lady's visit was 
impressed on my mind, because at that precise 
time our last lingering silver teaspoons disappeared. 
I overheard that they went to pay for the un- 
successful advertisements, though how silver spoons 
could pay a bill, I had, at that period, still to 
learn. 

Ah, 1 was wrong to say " unsuccessftil adver- 
tisements," for, after all, my father obtained one 
pupil through their mediunu 

A gentleman wrote to say, that having accepted 
a diplomatic appointment abroad, he was anxious 
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to secure a happy, safe home, for his only child, 
his greatest earthly treasure, aged ten. The little 
one was motherless. There was a great deal 
more which I do not recollect, hut I perfectly 
well rememher that there were a great many 
fine, and even religious sentiments expressed in 
the letter. My mother shed tears over the epistle, 
and felt convinced the writer was a Christian; 
he certainly made a most Christian-like proposal, 
i. e., to pay the first quarter for the child's hoard 
in advance. 

How eagerly my poor father wrote to the 
stranger, elahorating his plans of education, and 
offering undeniable references. He read his own 
letter aloud, and he and my mother weighed 
every word of its contents before it was finally 
despatched. 

Then followed two or three days, during which 
alternate hopes and fears rose to agony. 

The decision came; my fathers hand shook; 
he seemed as if he could not open the letter which 
was to confer upon him, or take from him, fifty 
pounds per annum. 

My mother took the letter from his hands, tore 
it open, grew very pale, and sank upon a chair. 

** The hoy is not coming !" said my father. 
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" Yes ! yes ! he is coming," said my mother, 
whom joy had completely overcome. 

The diplomatic gentleman was leaving Eng- 
land in haste ; he had fall confidence in the high 
character he had heard of the Eev. Ernest 
Clarkson ; he committed his " greatest earthly trea- 
sure" to his care, and the interesting child would 
he with us the following evening. 
• The whole house was immediately in commo- 
tion ; it was to be cleaned from garret to cellar, 
and everything was to be in apple-pie order, to 
greet the new comer. 

What shams and hypocrites we are! ay, sir, 
those among us even, in whom the imprint of 
Eden is not quite effaced ! How we put the best 
on the outside, for every new face, and drop into 
old, slovenly ways directly the novelty of the 
stranger and our own shamefacedness are worn 
off. I am certain a menace of death would not 
have made my mother tell a lie, but she was 
deliberately preparing to act one. She actually 
dressed us all in our Sunday clothes, and put 
meat and ale on the supper-table on the eventful 
night, just as though we were so dressed and 
fed three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year. 
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** I am older than he," said I, in allusion to the 
new comer ; " I shall soon show him which is the 
best man !" 

** Hush ! hush !" cried my mother ; " would you 
take the bread out of our mouths ? — God knows it 
has been hard to get, boy ! If the child is ill-used, 
of course they'll take it away — Hush ! there they 
are ! Timothy, take your elbow off the table. Johnny, 
don't show your tongue. Sit up, Charlotte; and 
remember, dear children, don't take any butter if 
it should be passed round, or there wont be enough 
for the strangers. Ah, Tm sure that's them !" 

, " They, my love. Please learn to use the nomi- 
native," suggested my father mildly. 

We had just hired a little girl of thirteen, as a 
servant, to make pretence of an establishment 
She came out of the workhouse, so her previous 
habits of moderate digestion suited us admirably. 

A violent ring at the door ; all changed colour, 
and I'm sure the same thought passed through all 
our minds. " Oh dear ! when the gentleman sees 
the nakedness of the land, he'll take that boy away 
again ! But then, thank goodness, it's night ; things 
wont look as bad as they are, and we are 
audaciously burning two flaring mould candles, 
as if we were quite accustomed to their use !" 
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The strangers were ushered in — a tall, gentle- 
manly man, wearing a military air, and a coat 
braided all over the bosom; by his hand he led a 
girl ; actually a girl ! 

"A girl, and she wont know a bit about 
fighting !" cried my brother Jack, while my 
mother, between terror at her son's audacity, and 
wondering incomprehensibility at all that was 
happening, seemed ready to drop. 

The child was little and slender, looked at first 
afraid of us, yet afraid to cling to that grand- 
looking gentleman, her papa, for support and 
protection. 

I don't remember all that happened that night ; 
I only know there was some sort of explanation, 
which was no explanation at all ; that we were all 
rather nervous in such fine company ; my scholar 
father chiefly was so. The stranger talked a good 
deal, principally of his foreign travels ; astonished 
us by his recitals, and the distinguished names he 
mentioned. He asked us if we visited our neigh- 
bour. Lord Fitzjuke, close by, at Wormwood Park ; 
he, our guest, had often spent a pleasant shooting 
season there, in by-gone times, before the old lord 
grew so eccentric. I can't tell where it came 
from, but wine was produced for the first and last 
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time at our table that night. My father poared 
oat a brimming glass for our visitor, and pretended 
to pour out one for himself. 

At eleven o'clock the great gentleman departed. 
I had been nominally sent to bed, but I surrep- 
titiously lingered about the staircase ; and, finally, 
creeping down stairs again, I looked through the 
keyhole, and saw the stranger place ten golden 
sovereigns in my father's hands, and heard him 
promise to send the rest of the money for the 
first quarter, with the little one s trunk, the next 
day. 

He was gone. I don't know what sort of parting 
took place between him and the child ; but she was 
allowed to see the last of him ; and when she had 
seen the last of him, the frightened look left her 
face, and an expression of the greatest determina- 
tion took its place. 

She sat down on the lowest step of the bare 
wooden staircase, and refused to move. 

"Come, dear child," said my mother, gently, 
" papa will come back to you some day.'* 

"He's not my papa," cried the child, passion- 
ately ; " and I hate him !" 

" Not your papa !" cried my father and mother, 
in a breath. " Who is he, then ?" 
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" He's Pattens !" 

" Pattens !'* 

*^Yes, Pattens." 

**Come to bed, little one," said my mother; 
" you're too tired to be questioned to night/* 

" No, I'm not tired, and I sha n't go to bed. 
I mean to stay here." 

"Alone ? — in the dark !" said my mother. 

" I don't mind the dark ; I'm only afraid of one 
thing in the world." 

"What's that?" . 

" Pattens ! Your boy is afraid in the dark. I 
saw him shaking when you told him to go to bed." 

" I'm not afraid, you impudent little thing," I 
protested. " Don't I wish you were a boy ; 
shouldn't you feel my fist ! As it is, if you stay 
I shall stay too ; not that I care for you, but just 
to show you I'm no coward." 

" You must be a coward," said the girl. 

"Why, pray?" I asked. 

" Because you are a bully, and I know all bullies 
are cowards." 

She looked me full in the face as she spoke, with 
large, dilating eyes that even then I knew were 
beautiful, that even then subdued me with their 
look of contempt. 
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''This will not do," said my father. "little 
girl, rise and walk up-stairs." 

He spoke very gently, and for a moment she 
hesitated ; but she qaaght his mild eye, and some- 
thing in it moved her. 

The tiny little figure rose and walked up-stairs, 
followed by my mother ; she allowed herself to be 
undressed and placed in bed; but as she entered 
her new dormitory, she cast a look of defiance at 
me over her shoulder. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HELEN. 

Poor little Helen ! proud, passionate as she was, 
she ♦had yet a marvellous beauty, which charmed 
our young fancies, if it did not win our love. My 
father and mother looked on her with pity, and 
mildly tried to correct her faults. 

I observed that my mother said nothing to her 
for a long time about "election." Perhaps she 
thought she was too young to bear " strong meat," 
and so required " milk ;" at all events she spared 
her, and on her account she for a long time spared 
me the Calvinistic lectures. 

But this truce could not last for ever ; and the 
day at last arrived in which my dear conscientious 
mother felt it her duty to renew my terrors ; but 
being now more on my mettle, I strove hard to con- 
ceal the coward fears that shook me, as I listened 
to the oft-told tale of the vessels of wrath. I verily 
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belieTe that I would rather have died than have 
allowed proud little Helen to witness my misery. 

Oh, proud she was indeedj no stately lady of 
twenty-five years could have heen prouder. I 
think I see her now, in a shahhy hlack frock, hut 
drawn up to the extent of her few inches, walking 
in our ragged garden with the air of a duchess, her 
head thrown back, shaking from her broad, white 
forehead, a cloud of black hair, rather glossy than 
fine^ nearly shadowing those dark eyes of hers, bent 
down under their long black lashes too, because 
she disdained to look at me. How she used to 
dilate the slender nostril of her well-formed nose, 
while the little red mouth was proportionably com- 



"Go; you are a rude boy," said Helen, if I 
approached her ; " I shall not play with you, sir ; I 
shall not think of it." Bepulsed and mortified, I 
turned away again and again. 

It was a very strange accident that occasioned 
the non-arrival of Helen's trunk, and obliged her 
to share my sister's slender wardrobe. I fear that 
I felt rather exulting when first I saw the haughty 
little lady clad in one of the left-ofi* garments with 
which a charitable institution supplies, as before 
said, the families of clergymen* in distressed cir- 
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oumstanoes. I fear that I felt an unamiable longing 
to let Helen know the source whence the clothes 
came. The fiend seemed to possess me at such 
moments, but the fear of paining my mother 
restrained me, and I well knew that she would 
have preferred a mild kind of crucifixion to having 
any open talk on the subject, even among ourselves. 

No clothes for Helen ! no letters for Helen ! no 
more notice of her, than if there were no Helen in 
existence, and months rolled by. Had the Colonel 
— for so we always designated him of the braided 
coat — had the Colonel been killed in the train ? 
Impossible, or we must have heard of the accident. 
Had he dropped down dead suddenly ? had he for- 
gotten our address ? had he . In fact, we were 

bewilderingly lost in conjectures. 

Certain it was, that we had no clue to the names 
or addresses of the child's finends, if she had any. 
To all the questions addressed to her, her replies 
were unsatisfactory, yet they carried with them an 
air of truth which could not be doubted. Her name 
she said, was Helen ; " she remembered no father ; 
she had had a mother, who died long, long ago ; 
and since that, she had lived with the man in the 
braided coat, whom she both feared and hated, and 
always designated as ' Pattens.' " 
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" Was she contented ^rith us ?" ** It was better 
than being with Pattens !" 

We thought she had been accustomed to luxury, 
and for the first part of the time she was with us, 
we kept up as showy a little masquerade as we 
could, for the benefit of Helen's tiny observations. 
But by degrees we gave up falsehood, and got back 
to the truth, much to my father s contentment. He 
certainly said grace with far more fervour, after the 
shams were done away with ; the chief of these 
shams were horribly tempting things on the table, 
which came again and again, and which we had 
been previously warned not to touch. 

To do her justice, Helen cared very little how 
she fared ; she had the virtues of an anchorite, all 
but humility. 

She disliked me ; was indifierent to the rest of 
the family except my father ; he soon won her love 
and reverence, though they were more shown by 
looks and deeds than by words. 

More days and weeks, even more months passed, 
and still there was no token or sign of the man in 
the braided coat. 

The affair looked serious to all but the girl : as 
time went on, she appeared to brighten. Of course 
she did not understand her own position ; she knew 
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as little of the meaning of provision, as the star- 
ling knows it, and with all our faults and her pride, 
we young ones were not hardened enough in the 
worlds ways, to calculate that the orphan's 
dwelling among us would diminish our share of 
bread and butter. 

At the end of six months we were advised to 
make over "the pupil" to certain guardians not 
appointed by the Chancellor. "But," said my 
mother, " God sent the child, God will provide. I 
will not part from her ; perhaps she will grow more 

loving and grateful presently, if not Well, we 

shall have done a duty." 

Meanwhile my father educated Helen with us ; 
she was intelligent, and worked diligently, reward- 
ing all her tutor s pains. My poor mother, with 
less recompense, patched and mended for Helen 
as she did for her own children. 

And the beautiful little lady paced through the 
shabby house and the ragged garden like an en- 
chanted princess caught in a rusty old mouse-trap, 
her gossamer wings bruised and torn by the rough 
wires. The child was not pleasant, but she became 
the one occupation of my boyish life ; she l^red me 
from my precious books, from fishing in streams 
wherein I caught nothing, from pursuing imaginary 
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game with a rusty gon, from dreams of becoming 
a soldier, a sailor, or a player, the only careers 
in life I thought worthy the pursuit of manhood ; 
manhood was the high-sounding title which I 
secretly bestowed upon my thirteen years of ex- 
perience in this world. 

Helen lured me from everything else, yet I did 
not love the girl, no ; no more than I loved the 
green lizard or the glowworm, but she fascinated 
me. 

One day I found that Helen had carried ofiFa 
precious old volume of mine. **What business 
have girls, mere children," said I, savagely, " trying 
to read what they can't understand!" She was 
sitting perched upon the crooked branch of an 
apple tree. 

" Take your book, sir," she cried, choking with 
passion, "take your book; you're not a gentle- 
man." 

"I'm not a gentleman!" I repeated. "Til tell 
you what, Miss Helen, you shall prove your words." 

"You prove them by your behaviour, sir; no 
gentleman is rude to a lady, and you've always 
been rude to me from the very first day. Don't 
speak to me again, sir !" 

At that minute, a tall, slight man, buttoned up 
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to the chin, approached the gate, opened it, and 
walked in. 

Helen's lips quivered, her eye dilated, and 
uttering a wild, piercing scream, she rushed into 
my arms, and hid her face in my neck like a 
frightened hird. " Helen, darling," I whispered, 
"what is it you fear ?" 

" Pattens !" she murmured, as if in terror ; " he's 
come ! Oh, Ernest, save me ! save me ! don't let 
him take me from you." 

" He sha'n't touch you with a look !" I ex- 
claimed, with more force than originality, and 
for a moment confounding myself with some hero 
of romance. 

" Be so good as to direct me to Lord Fitzjuke's 
lodge, young gentleman," said the stranger, and 
behold it was not the man of the braided coat. 

" You are safe, Helen !" I cried, very grandly ; 
** it is not your persecutor !" Helen lifted up her 
head, but looked very much ashamed. " You don't 
hate me now, Helen ?" 

*' Oh, no, Ernest ; and you're not a coward ; no, 
you re not a coward, and you are a gentleman !" 

So we made friends, and so the first link in a 
chain of madness was wove, and so — and so I 

became 

D 2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LOVE AND DREAMS. 

Dante fell in love at nine years old, I think. I was 
not quite so precocious ; but at thirteen I believe 
I was as desperate a fool as any youth of twenty 

could have been, and Helen ^Well, Helen was a 

woman while yet a child in age ; a woman, too, in 
whom it would be hard to say whether passion or 
pride preponderated. 

We were for ever together at our studies, under 
my fathers care; then Helen was mild, quiet, 
and reserved ; not that she was a hypocrite, but his 
influence over her was so great, that the stormy 
elements within her slept at the touch of his hand, 
the glance of his eye. We were together at meals, 
though there we rarely spoke to each other, for we 
seemed to have tacitly agreed that our affection 
should have all the charm of mystery. We were 
together in our play-hours, though we never played ; 
life had grown too earnest to us both for bat, or 
ball, or hoop. 
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How precious to the mad boy and girl were the 
few hours of solitude we could snatch from the 
twenty-four, to stroll together by the river side, or 
to wander in the depth of the wood. There, had 
our existence been healthier, we should have 
gathered wild flowers or hunted insects, instead of 
sitting under a tree, holding each other s hands, 
and devouring books beyond our years, books that 
intoxicated our young imaginations rather than 
cultivated our intelligence. 

Helen was as early developed in mind as in 
heart. I had already a perception that she under- 
stood that which I should never succeed in making 
anybody else understand ; and as I fancied myself a 
genius, it was something to have found one soul 
that could appreciate mine. 

What visions swam before us in those days ! 
gorgeous as Aladdin's in the wonderful gardens, 
wherein every tree bore gems for fruit. What 
air-castles we raised in the rosy cloud-tops of sun- 
set ! earth's millions might have been lodged in 
them, and have had a wide prospect from the ruby 
and diamond windows. I was going to be a great 
man ; I rather fancied it would be in the man- 
ner of Dante, only I was to be trebly happier 
than the great master. Helen and I had some indis- 
tinct notions, I fancy, that I was likely to run up 
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and down the world robed in flowing garments, 
with silver sandals to my feet, and a crown of real 
laurel on my head, while my hand would grasp a 
golden harp, not of the given fonn, but like an 
antique lyre. I scarcely know the purpose to 
which this was to be applied, for I had no parti- 
cular taste for music, and was rather deficient 
in ear; perhaps the instrument was to be em- 
blematical. 

Oh, wonderful visions ! Kings and princes were 
to lay aside the cares of government to listen 
to my powerful songs, and if I were not to set 
rocks and trees dancing, as that misguided man 
Orpheus did in the olden times, at least two-thirds 
of the nation would hang on my lips in wonder 
and admiration. 

I ;am sure we forgot our century, and were 
transported in imagination to the twelfth. 

Poverty, struggles, and disappointments, what 
were they to us? we never believed in their 
existence, unless momentarily under the influence 
of a scanty meal. As for our shabby clothes, they 
were occasionally the cause of mortifications, 
chiefly at church, when we fancied that the 
farmers' wives and daughters looked at us super- 
ciliously ; but in the depths of the woods, or on 
ihe lonely river s banks, imagination invested U8 
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with, at least, as brilliant a cosiame as Ferramorz 
and Lallah Bookh wore on their wedding-day. Yes, 
I was going to be a great poet ; I never even told 
Helen thus nrach, but to you, my one partial 
reader, to you I confess I was not without a hope 
that my saintly father would one day be a bishop, 
through the merits and interest of his son. 

Oh, Heaven ! could some magician have come 
past and touched us with his wand ! Could he 
have touched our dreams and said unto them, 
". Stay, stay, golden fancies, and rock these young 
hearts still in elysium ; let them not fade till one 

becomes a '* Ah, fiend, behind me! I say, 

behind me ! torment me not before the time. 

Helen became transformed in our crucibles, 
transmuted into a something between a fairy 
princess and an earl's daughter. It was quite 
true that she did not know who she was, and 
why should not her birth have the benefit of a 
doubt ? Why not, indeed ? The man in the braided 
coat might have stolen her. Her father and 
mother had doubtless been people of rank and 
fortune; Helen would be discovered by her rich 
friends some day, and would henceforth walk in silk 
and ermine. 

I fancy she was to have worn a silver train, 
qpaagles were very cheap to us in those days, so 
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we scattered them profusely on our dresses, and for 
the same reason, I looped up my tunic with gold 
buttons. 

About this time we read " Bomeo and Juliet," 
and both acquired a walk which ill-natured people 
might have called a strut. 

Hitherto we had not talked of love, at least 
not in words, but now in the sun-set woods, in the 
rustle of the green leaves, involuntarily my lips 
poured forth a torrent of^ passion, which the child- 
woman heard with sympathy, yet with something 
of fear. 

Oh, my beautiful Helen ! my darling ! if God 
had taken us then, straight from earth to heaven, 
thou wouldst have woke from a tranced vision 
unchanged, and been an angel still. Had thy chaste 
lips grown cold for ever then, sealed with the 
first passion-kiss of thy boy lover, it would have 
been thy bliss and my peace, and I should never 
have known sin too black, too hideous for repen- 
tance or mercy. 

Oh, Helen! my Helen! still do I feel thy 
tender arms around my neck ; still do I hear thy 
whispered words, " for ever, for ever !" still thy 
breath fans my cheek, sweeter than the sweet* 
south that breathes upon a bank of violets. But 
what is this to you, sir, or to you, madam ? Con- 
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temptible trifling. You^ madam, sold your first 
and last kisses to the highest bidder, and wear out 
your life tranquilly by his side, content with satin 
instead of love, with Valenciennes instead of faith. 
And you, sir, who were an old bachelor when you 
married, yet brought with you when you formed 
your new ties a mass of memor^ and experience 
that had cost you golden guineas in the world of 
hot gaslight, to talk to you of the first love-kiss 
with regret, must strike you as the height of ab- 
surdity. I dare say yom don't believe the man 
exists who is faithful to that holy seal of affection, 
but I swear to you that I know one — ^yes, one. 
Oh, Helen! Helen! 

There were long years of happiness in store for 
us, semi-starvation at home, nudity of clothes, of 
life's most necessary comforts, but a world of love 
in our hearts. 

Helen was an angel, a true daughter to my father 
and mother, loving, unselfish, helpfiil, tender to the 
younger children ; but sometimes her haughty soul 
would flash forth like lightning, and then she was 
beautiful. 

And no one claimed Helen ; no letters came for 
her. " Thank God," I exclaimed, " mine, mine for 
ever!" 
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iCHAPTEB V. 

AN ADYENTURK 

Our nearest neighbour was Lord Fitzjukes; we 
were the hyssop upon th ^ wall, and he the goodly 
cedar- tree ; but the cedar had felt the storm. 

Our nearest neighbour I never saw; he was 
eccentric in his habits, and neither drove, rode, 
or walked out, as other people did. He lived at 
home, and retired as Eastern kings ; he was said 
to have many odd whims and fancies. One of 
them was that he always occupied the back apart* 
ments of his mansion, which was very grand; 
the front rooms were kept with closed shutters; 
the grand entrance was never used ; dirt and dust 
accumulated round and upon every window ; doors 
and shutters were stained and weather-beaten, 
while the faQade of the grand old baronial dwelling 
was a mass of lichens and moss, or discoloured 
patches of damp stone. The stone terraced were 
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modsy green, and the tall grass waved rank in the 
broad avenue, whose unlopped trees, interlacing at 
the top, shut out every ray of sunshine; it was 
understood that no foot had walked through that 
avenue for thirty years ; the old lord had conse- 
crated it to some memory of the past. 

The story was told various waysft Some said he 
had, with his own hand, done a dark deed there» 
I never like to believe such reports; and if he did 

do it Well, there are differences of judgment 

about such acts ; what you think manslaying, to 

me may be Ha ! something touches me ; is it 

Helen s little hand ? or Nonsense ! I have a 

woman's weakness. 

Some said that the old man's father, in bygone 
days, had cursed him solemnly under that dark 
canopy of trees ; others said that there he had, in 
like manner, cursed his own daughter. 

It was reported too, that there he had wooed 
and won a fair lady in his youth, who had proved 
false to him, and had eloped with his brother. 

However all that might be, the great desire of 
our hearts, Helen's and mine, was to effect a moon- 
light stroll in the haunted avenue, and we succeeded 
in carrying it into execution. 

At midnight, with a bright autumn moon hang- 
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ing cold and clear above us, we each crept softly 
downstairs, meeting in the hall; every one but 
ourselves had long been sleeping in the quiet 
house. Softly and cautiously I contrived to un- 
fasten the rickety door that was wont to creak 
on its hinges. We passed out quickly; at that 
moment a sudden gust of wind arose, and the door 
was shut as closely as that other one at which the 
foolish virgins sought to enter in, but could not. 
We were startled; still I was in no mood for 
cowardly apprehensions. 

" Come, dear Helen," I cried, drawing her hand 
through my arm. "Never mind, I'll contrive to 
break a window or something ; we shall find some 
way to enter on our return." 

Helen smiled, half pleased, halF frightened at 
our bold adventure ; but I am sure that, in those 
days, had I beckoned her over a precipice she would 
have followed, clinging to me. 

We walked on rapidly, the dry autumn leaves 
crumbling under our feet with a musical sound, 
while enough living verdure was still left upon the 
trees for the wind to make music there. 

What nonsense I talked about that sham thing 
moonlight, that splendid false day! What exe- 
crable verses I launched forth in that midnight 
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walk ! — verses about love and faith and other 
pretty cheats. Verses, alas! which I religiously 
believed to be poetry that might some day 
make me immortal, and Helen with me, en- 
twining her name with mine for ever. How I 
tried to impress on her, as I gazed by the clear 
moonlight into her fond eyes, that a poet's love 
is immortality ! I have learnt that it is not 
that, but it is a sort of happiness for a woman 
surely, to be the chosen of a being from whose 
heart the lightest breath of her lips can draw forth 
passionate music. 

Yes, I think if I were a woman I should choose 
a poet for my lover, whether my heart, my fancy, 
or my vanity loved him in return for his devotion. 
Yes, a poet and nothing less ; but when he grew 
old and ugly, when his harp was shattered and his 
voice cracked, then — ah then, like a true woman, 
I'd laugh at his fine frenzy, and give my love to a 
retired pawnbroker, so he were rich. 

We were at the gates of Wormwood Park, but 
they were high and they were locked : what was to 
be done ? There lay the broad avenue temptingly 
before us. We both agreed that it would be das- 
tardly to draw back ; fortunately we remembered a 
smaller gate lower down, which might be more 
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easily sormoanted ; thither we repaired, and after 
a good deal more exertion than the object was 
worth, I succeeded in laading Helen within the 
enchanted regions. 

We actually stood together in the deserted 
avenue, nearly impervious through its thick pines 
to the splendid moonlight^ not so to the high 
wind, which moaned around us like a funeral 
dirge. 

Helen was no coward, yet she clung more closely 
to me in the dark spot; I passed my arm around 
her, and brought her nearer to my heart. 

We wandered up and down^ talking of love and 
poetry, and other fancies, of ghosts, demons, mur- 
ders, heaven and hell, even of the blessed and the 
damned, till our young love itself could not keep 
off a growing chilliness in the blood. Helen trem- 
bled, and I — I felt something cold creep down my 
back like a slimy snake, and I thought of the ter- 
rors of my childhood. But for very shame I could 
have shuddered when one o'clock tolled from the 
old grey tower of the near ohurcL 

We both started wildly. " Great God, what is 
it ?" cried Helen, in the utmost terror. 

**The effect of moonlight," I answered, trying to 
be brave, for superstitious fears always had a great 
hold upon me. 
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** No, no ! it moves — ^it is a figure, all in white. 
Oh Ernest ! speak to me." 

" Courage, Helen dearest, I will prove to you 
that " 

" You cannot, Ernest, it comes to us ! See, it 
comes to us !" 

Helen would have flown^ only she was not selfish 
enough to desert me, and I stood spell-bound, 
riveted to the spot. 

It — ^the thing came on rapidly, as if to confront 
us ; it rose tall, clearly defined within a few yards 
of us. My fascinated eye, though incapable of 
moving, took in every portion of the figure, which 
seemed to me that of an elderly man dressed 
in graveclothes — the form of the shroud was dis- 
tinctly visible. 

I saw the white sunken jaw, the large, bony 
forehead, and beneath that the cavernous eyes, 
black and cold, but glittering. 

" It is an illusion !" I muttered, between my 
clenched teeth. " Don't look, Helen ; don t look." 

But Helen, like myself, was compelled to fix 
her eyes upon the spectre's eyes, and they seemed 
piercing her through and through ; still we stood 
transfixed. 

It— the thing came nearer; we shivered, and 
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clung more closely to eaoh other ; it came nbarer 
and nearer ; with noiseless tread it glided on ; it 
held up its spectral hand in exhortation or menace ; 
the piercing eye pierced us ; no, Helen still, me it 
heeded not. 

Helen's long, wild scream of terror rang through 
the night air ; I struck out my arm with impotent 
fury, it beat the moonlight, and fell baffled, power- 
less at my side. 

It seemed to me that the hideous thing seized 
Helen's arm, and held her, gazing intently in 
her face. Again I struck out my arm, again it 
met the cold moonlight, and again it fell un- 
nerved. 

The thing dropped Helens arm, gave an infernal, 
hollow laugh, as though bones were rattling among 
rusty iron, waved the spectral hand, as if in mocking 
salutation, and strode away noiselessly as it came, 
yet with a certain majesty. Still we stood charmed 
and gazing ; it was gone ! 

" All illusion !" I obstinately repeated ; " all 
illusion." 

"But I felt the hand grasp my arm," gasped 
Helen. " I felt it, Ernest ; the mark of the fingers 
will show there to-morrow. Hold me tighter, 
Ernest; bring me close, closer to you, or I shall 
die." 
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We now began to move on; once in motion, 
we almost flew; but aoon I had to stop, Helen 
was exhausted and panting. Still 'she gasped — 
" Nearer to you, nearer, nearer !" Her face was so 
agonized, I feared she was going mad. I was just 
going to lift her 1ip and carry her. A new horror 
arose : I saw distinctly, I can swear I felt some 
one press in between Helen and mb ; it was a fbll- 
*' grown young man, with a fair, smooth, handsome 
lace, beautiful eye^, and curls of glittering gold. 
I saw him, I swear I did, stoop ismilingljr, and kiss 
Helen'is lips : I saw her, forgetting her terrors, look 
up at him with smiUng, loving eyes, I darted on 
him with a tiger's spring, h^ laughed like a joyous 
song, and disappeared. 

. Again the terror was in Helen s face, again she 
was shuddering and clinging to me. 

*'What are you looking at, Ernest?" she 
whispered. 

"At him." 

" At whom?- 

" At him — at the young man." 

" Ernest r 

" Have you seen nothing, Helen ?" 

" Nothing, since '* 

"Felt nothing?" 

E 
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. " Nothing since^since on my arm " 

" Then are the fiends of hell let loose, or I 
am going mad/* I cried/ snatching Helen up, and 
pressing onward. At length we reached the spot 
at which we had entered. Strange to say, the gate 
stood open, the broad moonlight streamed through. 
I rushed out, and was followed by a long, hollow 
laugh from the shrouded fiend. 

We reached home, to find, of course, the door 
barred against us. I attempted vainly to open a 
window. I was going to ring a bell to rouse some 
of our household, but Helen besought me to for- 
bear ; she dreaded meeting my father s face. 

We sat down upon the stone door-step ; the poor 
child shivered. I could not bear to see her suffer. 
I took her in my arms, and held her like an infant. 
I could see by the white moonlight a crimson flush 
on her pale face ; but she looked up into my eyes 
with tender confidence, and presently fell asleep on 
my bosom. 

My superstitious fears Were lulled. I smiled at 
myself^ at my absurd illusions; I almost laughed 
aloud ; still I hugged my innocent treasure closer 
to my bosom, and watched for, yet dreaded, day- 
break. 

At length fatigue overcame me, and as the moon 
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went down, my head dropped upon that of the 
sleeping girl, and I slept soundly. 

My father was accustomed to be down stairs the 
first in the morning to read and study, I believe 
to pray also. It was he who opened doors and 
shutters, and greeted the young day from his ivied 
porch. 

He laid his hand upon my shoulder, and looked, 
for him, sternly in my face, as I awoke. 

At the same instant Helen started up like a 
scared fawn; forgetfiil of our situation, her face only 
expressed wonder. 

My father said not a word for a while ; the 
girl was to him as a daughter; he took both 
her hands in his, and looked intently on her face, 
as if reading her soul, yet more in sorrow than in 
anger. 

" Helen," said he, at last, slowly, " go to your 
room, and lie down. Bemember that no human 
being must ever hear of this disgraceful transaction." 

Helen bowed her head in silence, and entered the 
house, looking on the ground. 

" Ernest," said my father, " can a son of mine be 
a villain, and so early in life's morning ?" 

" Father," said I proudly, " if you were my father 
fifty times over, you shall cast no shade of blame 
e2 
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upon Helen." But as I looked into the sad worn face 
of the saintly man, my pride forsook me, and I 
humbly acknowledged my folly and imprudence, 
earnestly assuring my father that there had been 
no further wrong. 

He was himself too near the state of the angels 
to hear me with disbelief. How kindly and for- 
givingly he passed his arm within mine, and led me 
down by the green meadows to the river-side. 

There we talked confidentially, there my father 
heard with gentle patience the story of love, told 
in the old, old words, for the millionth time, yet 
for ever new. Instead of reproving, he sympathized 
with me; not a word said he of imprudence, or 
romance, or boyish folly; not a word of coming 
poverty and destitution. He only told me to be a 
man, to strive against adversity, to put my shoulder 
to the wheel, to be faithful to poor Helen, and wait 
God's time. 

We re-entered the house ann->in-arm, and my 
father's confidence in me, made me feel doubly a 
man. 

Oh, gentle father! brave Christian! the green 
turf lies heavy on thy holy breast ; but thou art 
alive still in the one pure spot in thy son's heart, 
the one spot that hath not been trampled down and 
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wasted by the rude tread of coarse spirits. My 
father ! my father ! 

Our adventure of that night never transpired ; 
Helen and I feared to talk of it, even between our- 
selves: but although my mother did not arrive at 
the exact truth, she guessed that something had 
gone wrong, and she took occasion to say to me, 
aa she had often said in childhood^ " Poor mis- 
guided boy 1 where do you hope to go to when you 
die?" 

" To heaven," I answered, " provided Calvin is 
not at my elbow." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A NEW INMATE AT THE CfUBATE'S. 

We had had an unusually hot summer and 
autumn, there had been a great deal of unwholesome 
damp lately in the air, and many of our poor neigh- 
bours had suffered in their health. 

In the beginning of October, when the dead 
leaves lay rotting in the valleys, some of the in- 
habitants of the off-lying hamlets sickened of what 
they called ague ; soon more of them failed, and 
dropped away from labour. 

As usual, my father, their only real pastor, was 
among them in their hour of trial. There was no 
talk of infection ; the parish doctor attended, he 
was a busy man, kind as most doctors are, but 
despatched his business quickly and without much 
comment. 

The ague, as they called it, went on, and funerals 
began to blacken the way. 
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My mother began to look with dismay upon her 
children. 

Our rector wrote from Hastings to my father, 
exhorting him as a Christian and a man, to take 
more care of his health, or what would become of 
his Sabbath duties. He also adyised him to remove 
his family to the seaside for some time. More good 
advice he gave, and a great many directions and 

commissions. 

ft 

My father laid the letter down^ while a sad smile 
passed over his face. 

" If he wants you to care for your health, he 
had better come and do some of the work himself," 
said my mother ; '^ and if he thinks the children 
should go to the sea, why does he not make us a 
present to send them there?" 

" It is but for a time," said my father, sadly ; 
" it cannot last for ever. Ernest, my boy, don't 
think of marrying." Helen and I both coloured 
crimson. 

"Marrying!" said my mother. "For gracious 
sake! don't put such ideas in the boy's head. 
Marrying indeed !" 

" Yet," said my father, " if men were simpler 
and more virtuous, we should not need to calculate ; 
nature would " 
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*' Nature ! don't talk of so vile a thing as 
nature," said my mother. "Its following nature 
that leads men to perdition/' and she looked at 
me as she spoke * She loved me, her eldest bom, 
better than all her other children, and for that 
very love s sake would she try every means of con- 
verting me to her views of the truth. 

Helen became her convert to predestination, 
and so effectually, that sh| finished by thinking 
that everything in life is too entirely predestined 
for us to struggle against any apparent destiny. 
My father, I strongly suspect, was not as good a 
Galvinist as he should have been ; he spoke little 
of chosen vessels, less of ike vessels fitted for 
destruction, but he talked hopefully of all finding 
rest in heaven when life's toilsome march was 
over. 

I made no reply to my mother on the subject of 
perdition, but felt that much more Calvinism would 
drive me into open infidelity. 

" Do you know, Jane," said my father, " I begin 
to think that there is something more in this ague 
than we have thought ?" My mother looked up to 
him with a firightened air. 

"What is it, then ?" she asked, fearfiillj. 

"A sort of low fever which is like " he 

paused. 
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"Tell me, pray tell me/^ said my mother, 
casting a look of anxious sorrow on her little 
flock. 

"I fear it is typhus fever. 60S is all-sufiScient, 
Jane, don't lose courage. But I am very weary, 
dear ; I think I must lie down a little." 

I was sitting with a baby brother on my knee. 
When they began to talk of fever, my eye instantly 
sought Helens face;,, when they named typhus, 
I instinctively grasped her hand, and remembered 
how much strength she had lost since that frightful 
night; she might become an easy prey to disease. 
How impossible it seemed to me then that I could 
ever live without Helen : but I have lived without 
her. No, no, it has not been life. 

My father rose and left the room. " Go after 
him," whispered Helen, " he looks i^ad and ill." 
I followed him into his little study, where he 
threw himself on a sofa, and buried his head in his 
hands. I approached him gently, and laid my 
hand on his, which was burnt by the contact; he 
opened his eyes, and looked at me with a fixed 
sadness. " Shut the door, Ernest, shut the door." 
I did so. " Come nearer. . £mest^ I have caught 
this fever." 

"I know it, father," I answered, as calmly as I 
could speak for the great trouble in my heart. 
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" My sorrow is, that your poor dear mother and 
those precious children may catch it. Ernest, my 
hoy, think for me: is there no empty cottage 
ahout, where I could creep in and lie down till I 
should see what God will do with me, and so save 
these dear ones from infection ?" 

" Father, do you think your children would care 
to be saved at such a price — you that have sacri- 
ficed your life to us ? Oh father ! father ! you have 
slain yourself." 

"No sermon written yet, and this is Friday 
night," groaned the martyr. " Ah ! I must get up. 
I must exert myself !" 

" No, no, sir, you must let me lead you to bed." 

" Duty first," sgid my father ; " the soldier must 
not rest till his day's march be over." He rose, or 
attempted to rise, for he put his hand to his head, 
and staggered back on the sofa ; two or three hours 
later he was raving in delirium. Thus came the 
dread enemy among us. 

On the following Sunday morning the church was 
closed, and the old Sexton stood at the gates to tell 
the people to go home and pray for their minister, 
for fever, perhaps death, had come into his house ; 
the old Sexton did not say that famine had come 
in too, to sit down by the desolate hearth ; he did 
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not say so, but he knew it well, and I dare say the 
parish knew it without being told. After a little 
time it was known that death had been in the 
sad household, and one after the* other, four little 
narrow coffins were carried forth, with a boy for 
sole mourner. 

Oh ! days never to be forgotten ; days, whose 
memory, sorrow, even crime and remorse, have 
never been able to efface; days, wherein T saw 
the objects dearest to me in life suffering from 
the want of common necessaries, as well as from 
disease and sorrow. 

We had no nurse, money would scarcely have 
bribed one to come into that pestilential hole; 
my mother, herself like a pale phantom, wandered 
among the dead or dying, till she also sank, and 
Helen and I, the only two that escaped the fever, 
were alone left to suffice for all things. 
' I was reading the other day that very charming 
account of a modem novelist, how a lovely young 
lady came into the midst of just such another 
scene of misery in a poor clergyman's half-starved 
family, and not only did impossibilities for any 
one below the condition of an angel to do, but 
walked, like Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, 
scathless through the furnace; indeed, seemed 
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rather the better for being a typhus-fever nurse, 
Alas! there was no suoh beautiful young seraph 
to minister to us^ and as for the comucQpia of 
jellies and other good things which she poured out 
on the famine^stricken land» we never saw a visioQ 
of such things. 

Yet let me not forget to be grateful ; who was it 
that once brought my mother a chicken, and thrioei 
a basket of fresh-laid eggs ? It was the old widow» 
to whose husband my father had so assiduoualy' 
ministered in his last illness, 

There was a farmer, too, a poor> rough, vulgar 
soul, with a coarse face and Qoarser manners, but 
his heart was coined of fine gold, and bore the 
stamp of God's treasury; he sent us daily while 
the fever lasted, two quarts of fresh milk. 

How strange that one should remember these 
things at such a distance of time ! strange indeed \ 
there must be a peculiar fascination in misery. 
Joy comes by and passes onward, leaving but 9k 
faint, fair image behind ; misery prints itself with 
an iron pen, as enduring a^ the strange oharaotera 
graven on Sinai's rocks. 

Ah ! how different is the imagined, written, and 
printed description of suffering to that hard, steruy 
real misery that has laid its heavy hand on oub 
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4shoaldei', tmd made our hearts at onee freeze and 
bleed. 

By the time the fever-flend took Up his staff and 
walked away from the hotne he had desolated, 
there were five empty places aroand the board, 
«nd as many empty beds, over which the bereaved 
moth^ hung night after night in untold agony. 
I wonder if it never came into her mind that the 
bew angels hungered and thirsted no more, and 
that they would never again shrink half-clad from 
the piercing cold of wintcfr. 

We who remained Were drawn more closely 
together, and Helen^ our eldest, was doubly h 
daughter. 

In those days we heatd little of Calvitiisto from 
my mother) as for my fiithto> who eeemed a 
spectre newly risen from the gtave, he bowed his 
head in silence. 

The death -phantom had stalked forth, and 
famine was forgotten^ but another visitant c^me 
in upon whom we forgot to reckon at first ; that 
other was debt. The dead had cost more in death, 
thaa for a long while in life. 

There was an attempt at mourning, still helped 
out by that charitable society in London. Helen 
understood it all now as well as I did, and she 
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used to blush crimson Yrhen she wore the new, 
old frock of black stuff, which my mother and she 
had worked at together, while both had looked 
too ghostly to finish the task. 

Helen had something noble in her then, per- 
haps so had I ; you, too, sir or madam, who read 
this. It may be there was a time when you 
would have made some sacrifice for another^ a 
treble sacrifice 'for a being whom you loved; 
you and I both could love once. I know I 
could; the memory of that love is throbbing in 
my heart still, and yet it was long, long ago. 
Oh! when I look in that heart now I see it 
old, withered, shrivelled like the things we pick 
out of the cerements of the mummies; what 
dusty relics I find there I It is an old cupboard, 
wherein moth and rust have rioted, and mildew 
has settled upon ivory miniatures and crept 
blue and cold among the once shining hair in 
lockets, and time has tarnished the gold in the 
rings that were love-tokens. 
, Age, too, has shrivelled up the paper in love- 
letters, even as though the passion in them had 
helped to scorch them into nothing, while the 
burning words have faded away. 

Have you ever looked into such a cupboard or 
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cabinet? Some of them have drawers they call 
secret^ but that's a lying delusion ; those drawers 
are not secret, the fiends peep into them at mid- 
night, and sneer or laugh outright at the dried 
roses and withered passion-flowers. Perhaps the 
housemaid possesses a key, that she may amuse 
herself by smiling at your follies while you're out, 
absent from the skeleton at home, but carrying 
the duplicate of the old cabinet in your heart, 
mildewed miniatures and lockets, faded letters, 
shrivelled flowers, all ! all ! If you try to make 
a bonfire of that rubbish you can't, you know you 
can't, it wont be burnt; or if it does, it leaves 
heavy, heavy ashes behind. Eheu ! eheu ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE NEW PtTPIL. 

I OUGHT to have told one thing which I find I 
have omitted^ yet the one thing on which the des- 
tiny of my life hunj. 

» 

A year after Helen's enttanoe into our family^ 
my father had^ hy a seeming accident^ ohtained 
another ^Uve. 

I scarcely think his advent added much to our 
prosperity, for the hoy's Mends only paid forty 
pounds a year for him^ and he lived with us all the 
year round, and as my mother remarked, " he ate 
like an ogre;" he certainly had an ogres long, 
glittering white teeth. 

Charles Forester belonged to a noble family, 
they said, hut their fortunes not equalling their 
pretensions, they sent him to he schooled at the 
poor curate's, and gave out that he was placed, 
thus early, at a private tutor's. 

The boy was just my age. I hated him at first 
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sight, and sneered at his delicate complexion, his 
beautiful blue eyes, his fair hair, and young-lady- 
like white hands. ' 

He was a bom aristocrat, seemed disposed to 
fraternize with Helen, and to look down upon all 
of us. But I turned round fiercely upon him, 
showed him a pair of sinewy fists, gave him a 
black eye, and 

Helen held Forester in sovereign contempt ever 
afterwards ; he grew quite humble directly he learnt 
my strength, and as soon as Helen began to look 
down upon him, he and I became friends. 

My dislike to him had all vanished, for when 
my early developed passions slept I was a good- 
natured fool. 

Oh! Charley and I had merry days, at least 
till the fever came ; we used to learn our lessons 
together, dress flies, torment worms, and crucify 
butterflies. Sometimes he would lure me even 
firom Helen, and then we went a long, wild chase 
after neither of us knew what game, but we always 
came in tired and hungry. 

Charley always got enough to eat, as our pride 

and conscience, or conscience and pride .suggested. 

We kept up a little state for him at first, as we 

had done for Helen, but gradually it faded away ; 

F 
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yie put out the second candle at the end of the 
third week. 

Pride and conscience kept Charley well fed, 
affection saw that Helen wanted nothing which 
I could give her. The fond fool, her lover, could 
not make her grand presents, hut I used to con- 
trive to slip half my share of food on her plate, 
especially if we happened to have the rare luxury 
of a pudding. 

Charley and I rohbed an orchard now and then ; 
he always climbed into a tree till he had devoured 
all his portion of the spoil, or if any part remained, 
he privately carried it to bed with him ; in after years 
I thought of this, and thought that the child had 
been the true father of the man. 

My share of plunder, which I dared not let my 
father or mother see, I divided between Helen and 
my sister in a bam. 

When the fever came, Charley was among the 
first to catch it, he was delicate; his friends did 
not find it convenient to remove him, so he shared 
with the rest. 

Our little servant had wisely run away, as much 
from the famine as from the sickness. 

The care of nursing Charley devolved on me. 
He was selfish, he always had been, but easy-tem- 
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pered and yielding. I grew into a sort of fondness 
for the boy, as one does for a poor, weak thing that 
one s strong hand could crush. I watched hours 
beside his bed ; he leant upon me, looked up to 
me; he was a coward, I pitied the poor little 
wretch ; I used to lift him in my strong arms, I 
soothed him in the terrors of delirium, and drew the 
trembling sneak back from the gates of the grave. 

It was really as if Forester had hung suspended 
by my little finger over a precipice. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
I often think if I had shaken the viper off — would 
it have been murder ? No. I didn't do it then. 
I might have done it, but 1 didn't ! 

Helen pitied Charley, and now and then came to 
see him, and to help in his nursing, but I know she 
thought of him just as I did. 

Yet one night — one night I had a strange fancy 
while looking upon Charley ; he had a little, child- 
like face, but as the dim light of an unsnuffed cot- 
ton candle fell flickering upon him, his counte- 
nance expanded and altered. He was no longer a 
child, he was the audacious wretch who had come 
in between Helen and me, the night of that fearful 
vision, or hallucination, whatever it was* 

I saw pain and sickness die away in his eyes, and 
they looked smiling with insolent joy into Helen's 
f2 
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feice, who stood beside him. I ahnost expected to 
see him start up and kiss her lips. 

I stretched out my hand and seized him by the 
shoulder; in another minute it would have been 

, but the light flickered up ; the beautiful face 

had changed again into that of the helpless child ; 
my hand relaxed its grasp, I lifted him in my arms^ 
shook up his pillows^ and went on dragging him up 
the precipice ; we were great friends ever after, I 
had tended him so well. 

At sixteen, Forester was my Py lades, only he was 
still selfish ; but I had fifty excuses for him, and 
always a golden mantle of charity at hand to fling 
over his faults. He had a little pocket-money, and 
of course spent it nearly all upon himself. One 
day, however, I let him buy a trumpery brooch for 
Helen, because I wished her to have one, and had 
no money of my own ; then I repented, and threw 
the bauble into the river. 

I told Helen the whole story, and she smiled 
with lofty contempt. What did she care for orna- 
ments, especially when gifts from that child ! and 
if she did care, she would wait till I was able to 
win them for her. 

There are moments in life that woold well repay 
an «g« of torment However we may rail at des- 
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tiny and circumstance, and count the clouds, there 
are scattered here and there in the dark heavens, 
stars that light us gloriously : they are not fixed 
stars ; they fall ; he it so ; flowers fade and die, hut 
they have exhaled their perfumes first. Cheats 
cheats, of course ; hut I tell you. I love to he cheated, 
and so do you ; you know it. 

When the doctor stethoscoped you the other day, 
while you were looking up so agonizingly in his 
fece, to know where that hollow cough was leading 
you to, tell me, now, were not you absolutely grate- 
ful to him for the lie he told you ? You knew it 
was a lie, hut you liked it, you hugged it to you, 
and blessed the man that told it. Ah, Helen ! your 
smiles, your kisses were lies, but I believed them, 
and you believed them too. Helen, I am glad you 
lied to* me ; what a barren desert life would mine 
have been but for the false jewels y6u gave to win 
my faith. 

Friends, nay, friend, my own partial reader, I 
know I am making my boojc wrong, all wrong. I 
have laid on shadow after shadow, I have talked of 
disease, and famine, and death, and spirits — ghosts, 
as men call them, which neither you nor I believe 
in, though'we do shrink if we have to go near a 
churchyard at n^ht, and feel queer when the lights 
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suddenly go out in our rooms; not that we are 
afraid ; oh no ! " our withers are unwrung." 

Yes, I have crowded my canvas with dismal 
objects, till I feel myself like one of those Trappists 
that dig a hit of their graves daily, and say, " Mon 
frere, Bongez a la n^yrt /" 

I see the fault in my picture ; it wants lights. I 
should have broken the thunder-clouds, and put in 
a few patches of blue sky here and there. I ought 
to have brought in a few comic characters; it 
would have cost me nothing to manufacture some 
odd sayings, perhaps you think. Every village has 
iis funny old man, or its funny sexton, or its mad- 
man, or idiot, that keeps the parish alive, unpaid 
for the labour. 

I have known death and the grave to furnish 
merry jests to others besides Hamlet's gravedigger. 
Our village haii its mirth before the fever came, and 
its bonfire for November's Guy Fawkes after the 
fever died away ; but all that is beyond my purpose. 
I am not writing a novel. You will find no quick, 
clever sayings here ; you will not see me perform- 
ing any wonderful exploits, nor meeting with a 
rich, generous uncle from India. I shall never 
turn out heir to a title ; I shall not make a fortune, 
nor marry an heiress. 

No, I repeat, I am an uninteresting old ];^achelor, 
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writing my true memoirs, and wondering why I 
was bom, just as Frankenstein's creation wondered 
why he was made without the means of happiness. 

You may call my hook dull as you please ; yet 
you cannot say I have hung out any bush to 
deceive you. 

But I will not dwell on those days in the old 
house, days of want and misery to most of us, of 
selfish hope and anticipation to others. 

I had seen the fairest flowers of our flock 
gathered in by the reaper, and bound in sheaves 
for the Lord of the harvest ; I had seen my saintly 
father worn to a shadow by labour and privation ; 
I had seen my mother nearly spent by work and 
misery ; yet in the midst of all this, even feeling at 
times the pangs of actual hunger, I dared to lay 
plans. and build fantastic hopes for days to come. 
Oh, selfish love ! 

On her sixteenth birthday, I built a new air castle 
among the trees of Paradise for Helen, and she 
looked out of its fantastic windows garlanded with 
passion-flowers, and singing eloquently of love and 
hope. 

Time marched on and brought changes. I sud- 
denly found myself eighteen, a man in stature, in 
face a Caliban. 

Helen, my Helen, was a model of female love- 
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liness, and had every charm that could enhance 
heauty. I wondered that the whole world was not 
in arms to snatch her from me, like that other fair 
woman of her name. She realized my visions of 
Haidee, 

The evening that Charley left us, I had some 
diflSculty in finding Helen, and when I had found 
her, in inducing her to bid him such a farewell as 
would lead him to think she cared whether he was 
dead or alive, so coldly and carelessly did her hand 
slide from his, and so soon did she turn away from 
him. Yet few women could have so turned irom 
such a form ; probably a more striking- looking 
man was never seen than he had now become ; he 
had all that supple elegance of form often seen in 
the oriental, and the fair, noble head of pure Saxon 

lineage. He was yes, he was an embodiment 

of the hateful yet beautiful vision that had stood 
between Helen and me, on that dreadful night. I 
saw the likeness, but I smiled at my own supersti- 
tion. Charley and I had been friends from child- 
hood, and as we wrung each other's hands in part- 
ing, there was dew in his eyes and mine ; we vowed 
to be true and loyal to each other for ever. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



DEATH. 



I WAS twenty years old, and my father was still 
wondering what could be done with me; a pro- 
fession was out of the question ; for trade I 
possessed no capital either in money or humility; 
a clerkship of course must be my resource ; poor 
men of education must all be clerks, just as poor 
gentlewomen must all be governesses ; we agreed 
that I must not be particular, I must take any 
employment, but the " ai^y employment " never 
offered. 

My wishes and ambition pointed to London, so 
did Helen's secret suggestions. I had learnt by 
this time that a struggle lay before me ; but I was 
quite confident of coming forth triumphant from 
the conflict. 

Many a time I revolved a scheme of walking to 
London, and seeking my fortune as they did in 
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the olden times. I was quite sure of achieving 
distinction. 

Ere a few years rolled over my head, my 
name would echo from the tongues of men; 
and my clever, ambitious Helen whispered to 
me, that "her ear, already caught the echo of 
my name, rolled through successive ages yet 
unborn." I thought the sentence she pronounced 
charming, too charming to be cast simply and 
unredeemed upon the air, and so I wrote it down 
for posterity. 

I had had too desultory an education to be 
called well-educated, still I had accumulated a 
large stock of knowledge from" reading, was a poet, 
at least in my own eyes, and a tolerable classic. I 
had written, at the most moderate computation, 
three volumes of poetry — I should say, of verses ; • 
there was really promise in them : I thought 
there was something more. Oh ! what gorgeous 
palaces of hope I had reared on my poems. I 
was going to awake one morning and find myself 
famous and rich ; meanwhile I was a beggar, or 
diminishing the few crusts that should have fed 
the weaker. 

1 thought and planned, until reflection and 
invention became equally exhausted. At last 
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I determined, come what would, I would start 
for London ; but I could not resolve to sneak 
away like a coward, and I imparted my plans 
and hopes to my father one day, as we sat 
under the old apple-tree, in our wilderness of a 
garden. 

He heard me to the end ; then hanging heavily 
on my arm, he began slowly to pace up and 
down. 

I thought his breathing quick and laboured, 
that might be agitation: but a something, half 
presentiment, half anxiety, made me look fixedly 
in his face ; he turned his large, mournful eyes 
upon me, and in their wan hue anc] in the 
ashen colour of his lips, I read, plainly written, 
''dedthr 

"You will go to London, Ernest," said he, 
calmly ; " but not yet — wait." 

My soul was distracted, but he was tranquil, • 
with one foot already advanced beyond the 
threshold of heaven. I did not tell him in words 
that I would wait, for I was choking; but he 
understood me, for he thanked me with a sweet, 
peaceful smile. 

My probation was not long; the brave man, 
old and worn, though not with years, fell at his 
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post ; one night \ve found him on his knees, in his 
last sound sleep. 

There was no loud cry after the first shock 
was over: the hlow had not come to us in 
our life's prosperity, it had dashed no pleasure 
gohlet from our lips, torn no garlands from 
rejoicing hrows ; we had early been inured to 
sorrow. My mother never looked up, but she 
was silent, sitting with the old, darned surplice 
thrown across her knees, her withered hand 
caressing the linen as if it were Sensible of her 
touch. 

The church was closed for a time. The rector 
wrote my mother a beautiful letter (he was abroad), 
and, incredible as it may seem, he sent her a five- 
pound note. 

Here I stop to make a note of inquiry. Who 
can tell me why people will help a widow, 
. and that readily, when they parsimoniously 
withheld from the very same woman the 
timely aid that might have warded off the blow 
of widowhood ? A great many such questions 
in the history of humanity remain unanswered. 
I suppose science has not reached these social 
subjects yet, perhaps it may be able to solve the 
mystery. 
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The clouds hung black over the old cure when 
the holy man was carried forth to his last long 
home under the yew-tree. The poor parishioners 
clustered thickly round, and my mother stood 
chief mourner by the grave in a widow's cap that 
Helen had contrived. 

It was Helen that threw the bunch of everlast- 
ing flowers on the cofl5n-lid, and Helen who led 
my mother home, and sat beside the widow's bed 
till morning. 

Why had my father's soul, looking down from 
heaven, no power to bless Helen ? He had loved 
her as a daughter. Yet she had no blessing. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AN EXECUTION. 

Did you ever witness what is called an execution ? 
" Cela rCest pas gai /" as I once heard an old 
Frenchman say. 

You are poor of course, or such a thing 
couldn't rise up before you, ghastly and loath- 
some. Your furniture is old and worm-eaten, 
you begin to call it your " bits of sticks," and 
you feel tenderly towards the dumb things, 
the broken chairs, the crazy tables, and cracked 
crockery. When the bailiffs man lays his 
rough hands upon things that time and associa- 
tion have made dear, it almost seems as if he 
were roughly touching a sickly child, a rickety 
child, whose remnant of life might be shaken out 
of him. 

Yes, friend, I ask again, have you ever witnessed 
an execution? I have, and I know a broker^s 
man so well by his peculiar countenance, that 
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I could lay my hand upon him among a thou- 
sand. 

It was winter, snow lay on all the trees, and % 
every pane of the windows hore a delicate tracery 
of frost-work like a lady's collar. 

We kept our doors and windows closely shut 
to keep out the cold, and something like a pre- 
sentiment made me holt and har them too. My 
mother sat quite still in her sorrow, and her only 
remaining daughter sat heside her. Charlotte 
was thirteen, little and not pretty. 1 don't know 
what was her real character, or her degree of 
intelligence, she was so s*hy and silent; but 
she adored our mother, and admired Helen, 
without one spark of envy or jealousy. My 
brother Jack was a fine youth of sixteen, who 
seemed to have run away with all the good looks 
of the family. 

Jack was seldom in the house ; he was wild and 
venturesome; but for his good heart he might 
have become reckless and desperate. One night 
he brought in a rabbit and a hare, and laid them 
down at my mother^ feet. 

She lifted up her sorrow- stricken face to his 
with such a look of anguish, that the lion melted 
into the lamb ; the determined boy burst into 
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tears, and sobbed forth, "Never, never again, 
mother !'* Then he went out and buried the 
^ poached game under the snow. The little incident 
was over, and once more the doors were barred 
and bolted. 

Helen took the child Charlotte by the hand, 
and went out to prepare the evening s meal ; pre- 
sently she returned with a face of ashy paleness, 
and made a sign for me to follow her ; Charlotte 
came in, bringing our scanty supper. 

I followed Helen from the room ; she seized my 
arm, and led me to a back window. The broad 
moonlight lay cold and chill on the snow. Helen 
spoke not a word, but pointed to the spot where 
a shadow darkened the garden path ; it was that 
of a man scaling the wall : we saw him cautiously 
lower himself into the garden, and then approach 
the house. 

" They are come, then," said Helen, gasping. 

" But they wont get in to-night," said I ; "we 
can keep them at bay till morning." 

" What shall we have gained by that ?" 

" Why, my poor mother will, have had one more 
night of peace ; that is something." 

" They will get in at the kitchen window." 

" No, I have nailed it up." 
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''But they can break a pane in the parlour 
window." 

** No, the law wont let them do that — it would :» 
constitute a burglary. I should like them to try, 
that's all." 

"Oh, Ernest!" 

" Courage, child ; I have seen such things 
before. Something very like it, at least. 1 was 
looking out as now, only it was morning. I 
was scarcely more than a child; you were in 
bed, and knew nothing of what was going on; 
it was in your quarrelsome days, Helen ; I 
did not take you into my confidence then as 
I do now. I saw a man climb over the wall 
in that very spot; he was dressed like a 
mason ; he carried a little hod of mortar and 
a trowel in his hand. It never occurred to 
me what he wanted till 1 saw him touch my 
fathers shoulder; he covered his face with his 
hands. 

" And what was he, Ernest V 

"Abailifi;Helen." 

" A bailiff !— what is that ?" 

"Did you never hear of one? He takes 
debtors to prison. I ran downstairs, and young 
as I was, attempted resistance, but my father 
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•mildly admonished me to be patient. We went 
into the house with the bailiff; he was at 
first inclined to hector; at last he grew rather 
jciyil, as every one who came near him used 
to become softened; even in his shabbiest 
coat there was something in him that inspired 
respect. The bailiff consented to wait an hour 
or two ; my mother made up a parcel of our 
few remaining silver things, and added her wed- 
ding-ring and her only remaining decent gar- 
ment; with these I was despatched to a pawn- 
brokers in the neighbouring town; I ran all 
the way there and back ; thus we paid the de- 
mand, and added something for the bailiffs time 
and trouble." 

" And the mother s wedding-ring ?" asked Helen. 
"Losing her clothes would cost her nothing, but 
the wedding-ring ?^^ 

" We have been backing it these five years." 
"Bringing it back, is that what you mean?" 
"No, no, backing is a technical term fo r 
well, the thing is this, we have paid the interest of 
the money borrowed over and over again, that 
we may keep our interest in the little precious 
thing ; but I don't know how it is we have never 
been able to bring it home, Helen. Since my 
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poor father died I have seen her again and again 
looking at her empty finger." 

Header, did you ever love your mother ? Did 
you ever pledge her wedding-ring, and see 
her gazing mournfully on the vacant place 
of her absent treasure, with a sort of presage 
of widowhood ? Never do those whose early 
days are doomed to struggle with misery 
and privation, never do they know what youth 
is, free, joyous youth. Fancy a man condemned 
to a leafless, winter-stricken garden, dreaming 
of and longing for a southern plantation, with 
blossom or fruit-laden trees — such was my child- 
hood. But I am wandering, and forgetful of the 
execution. 

They say that when Eachel languished for ex- 
citement, she used to drive out and witness an 
execution of another kind; yet she had known 
misery to have supped full of horrors. Ah ! I had 
excitement enough. 

I stood and watched while the bailifiTs man 
walked up and down in the snow, peering in at all 
the windows, and trying to see if any screw was 
loose. 

Helen went and spread the table and helped 
the dry bread; then she coaxed my mother and 
G 2 
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Charlotte to bed, and watched them to sleep, then 
she covered Jack up on the sofa, and joined me in 
my vigil. 

All night we watched, for Helen would not leave 
me, and for the second time in life I woke from a 
heavy slumber to find Helen s sleeping head on my 
bosom, and she safe as though the angels rocked 
her. Me she never feared ; me she never shrank 
from then ; ah ! I have learnt why she was safe 
with me, because such an one as I never could stir 
a pulse of passion in any woman's bosom ; yet my 
own great love might have been her shield. Helen 
woke cold and stiff; I tried to warm her with my 
kisses, but she shivered still, and darted from my 
arms. 

Then I remembered the bailiff's man, and I 
wondered whether he had retreated, or whether 
he had walked half-frozen in the snow of that 
winters night I could see no trace of him 
from the window, and was walking down- 
stairs, when the villain confronted me on the 
landing-place. I collared him, with an impulse 
to fling him over the staircase, but I changed 
my mind and only flung him on one side, say- 
ing bitterly, " You will find the house very full 
of valuable property." 
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** I dare say you've made away with all you can, 
you young villain." 

" All the diamonds and plate ; yes, they are at 
the banker s." I turned away, and running to my 
mother's room, I took the key and locked her in, 
without awaking her. Why should she not have 
a respite ? 

" What mischief are you up to now ?" asked the 
man, brutally. 

I laid my hand roughly on his shoulder ; but 
a new thought came to me. I looked him 
steadily in the face and said, ** Had you ever a 
mother ?" 

•* I suppose I had." 

** Did you ever see her bowed down by 
affliction V 

He made no answer, but looked as though he 
could have given me one. " Then let my mother 
sleep peacefully for one hour more ; let her forget 
her misery." 

" You wont move anything, young man ?" 

" Nothing, I swear to you I wont. Here are 
the few keys of the house ;, here is the key of my 
mother's room." He took the key, turned it over 
in his hands two or three times, looked at it, at 
me, at the locked door, and silently putting the 
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key back in my hands, he walked down to the 
kitchen, where the two girls greeted him with a cry 
of terror. 

" Gracious heaven ! who has left the door open ?" 
cried Helen. 

" I, dear," said Charlotte, innocently ; " was 
there any harm in it? While you were break- 
ing the sticks, I went out to see if there were 
any large cinders in the heap that might help 
to light the fire, but the dust-bin was filled 
up with snow. Who is this man ? What do 
you want, please?'* She walked straight up to 
the man. 

" Nothing, my little lady," said he, civilly, 
" only just leave to sit down," for even he couldn't 
find it in his heart to be rough with women and 
children. 

He gazed on Helen's beauty with surprise and 
awe ; I know he did ; for some minutes he looked 
at her fruitless efibrts to light the fire, then drew 
near awkwardly, and said, " Let me do it, miss ; I 
shall be quicker than you." Helen made no reply 
but a haughty gesture of repulse. 

" Thank you, friend, I will do it myself," said I, 
taking the broken sticks out of Helens hand: 
she left the room, Charlotte creeping after her. 
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with a vague fear which she could not understand 
herself. 

We grew accustomed to the bailiff^ at last quite- 
friendly with him, and confidential. " Some of 
your friends will help you/' said he ; '* leastways, 
if I was you, Mr. Clarkson, I'd write to them." 

I did write to our relations far and near, to all 
old friends and acquaintances, but they were not 
numerous. Most of them answered my letter ; 
they had evidently first buttoned up their pockets ; 
they regretted our distressing position, had families 
6{ their own, &c. 

I wrote to the rector, he replied immediately; 
of course, " regretted, &c., had already done all 
he could to assist the widow, but saw in, what 
was happening the natural result of my poor 
father's folly and want of forethought, in having 
kept two young men of our age without occupa- 
tion ; had we been properly employed, we should 
now be in a position to help our mother and our- 
selves;" he finished by religious advice, and I 
almost cursed him. ^, 

I forgot how long we had our bailiflf, but he . 
really turned out quite a man-servant ; it was he 
who cleaned our thin knives and forks, and in^^': 
sisted on brushing our shoes to give them a show 
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of respectability ; it was he who perforce would* 
light our fire, and answer the door, and keep oflf 
other duns. Finally, it was he, the bailifi*, put 
in by our butcher, who coaxed little Charlotte now 
and then to share his meal with him. I forget 
how long we enjoyed the dignity of a man-servant 
in the old cure. 

But the day came when the shabby old furni- 
ture was to be sold. All the parish crowded in, 
except a few modest souls who respected the 
widow's sorrow too much to look it curiously in 
the face. 

I resolutely watched the auctioneers proceedings, 
the others were sitting on the floor of an empty 
garret.. 

Little money was realized; I doubt whether 
the creditor did much beyond covering the ex- 
penses, and others to whom we were in debt, 
quarrelled fiercely with him for a division of the 
spoil. 

The crazy old furniture was carted away, while 
my mother and the girls watched the transit with 
streaming eyes, &om the top window. 

*' Ah ! there it goes ; father's chair ; the pillow 
his head rested upon when he died, going ! going, 
gone!" An auctioneer's hammer sounds like an 
undertaker's — ^very like, indeed. 
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Well, it was all over, and so ended our execution. 
We had no property now to protect, but we shut 
the doors for decency sake, to hide our deepened 
poverty. 

Some one knocked, not with authority, so it was 
no dun, but with a modest, quiet knock ; then it 
must be a friend, help perhaps, help at the eleventh 
hour. 

I opened the door, no white angel stood there 
with a pocket-book of bank-notes ; no, but a red- 
faced, burly peasant farmer, holding an immense 
basket, which he thrust into my hands, saying, 
gruffly, " My old woman's duty to madam, thought 
she'd be too busy for cooking to-day, so she's made 
bold to send some dinner." Before I could ^peak 
he had turned away. We had hardly taken out 
the contents of the basket (I remember that din- 
ner better than any I ever sat down to in after 
years, though it was but common fare), when an- 
other knock was heard at the door, and hastening 
down, I found on the step a can of ale and a heap 
of firewood. 

My poor mother tried to smile, but tears, half 
sorrow half gratitude, choked her. I looked from 
an upper window and saw our late inmate, the 
bailiff, flying as if from the police ; our last supply 
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then had been his gift. This was the last little 
incident of our execution. 

And now what was to be done ? We were desti- 
tute ; some exertion must be made ; but what exer- 
tion ? I wanted courage to open the subject with 
my mother. 

Ah, reader ! I have no flowers of fiction for you, 
my life has been barren, they will not grow in a 
waste. Will you take everlastings from a coffin ? 
Here they are in plenty, and upon them eternally 
rests the odour of the grave. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OEMMEL PUMMEL AND OUR MOVE. 

Header, friend or foe, did you ever find yourself 
a young man, strong, full of life and physical force, 
feeling able, if needs be, to take a bull by the horns 
and master him, and yet obliged to shake your 
strong clenched hands in a sort of despairing de- 
fiance,* recognising in your very strength impotence ? 
Oh ! the days and nights that I spent in our deso- 
late home, thinking what steps I could take. Had 
I stood alone in the world, my course would have 
been clear and easy, at least hopeful, but there were 
helpless beings clinging to me for support ; what 
could I do with them ? 

I walked to and fro in an empty garret, through- 
out one night, a night of dark clouds ; now and 
then the full moon burst through its pall, and sent 
a cold beam in at the narrow windows. 

I recollect distinctly every inch in the white- 
washed beams above my head ; every cracked pane 
of glass in the window of the poor chamber. . I 
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was trying to solve the problem of how we could 
all reach London, without any means. The ques- 
tion still remained unanswered, when a hard 
blow on my head from one of the beams nearly 
stunned me ; I threw myself on the floor till the 
first effects should pass away. Presently I lost 
consciousness, and was only roused late in the 
morning by a thundering knock at the door. No 
one had found courage to answer the summons; 
duns were no longer dreaded, for every one under- 
stood that there was no longer anything to be had ; 
but spies might come, and* spies were at least as 
much dreaded as creditors. * 

I went down and found on the door-step Gemmel 
Pummel. 

Gemmel Pummel was a thresher by trade, and 
the stray waif of the parish ; he had come from no 
one knew where, some thirty years before, looking 
then, they said, nearly as old as now. He was 
very tall, very stout, not fat, but broad and large ; 
his face made me think of the exaggerated masks 
we had been accustomed to see in the windows 
of the village shop at Christmas time ; precious 
treasures for long to us boys, treasures which we 
had year after year seen with longing eyes, but 
had never been able to call our own. 
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The likeness that Gemmers face bore to the 
coveted masks was probably nothing more than a 
coincidence in large features: his head was im- 
mense; his eyes, undimmed by years, burnt like 
coals of fire, and flashed forth from under a forest 
of grizzled hair that had once been black.. 

I was under great obligations to Gemmel, not 
only because he saved me from being the /* beast" 
of the parish, but also for having been often and 
again my pioneer in birds*-nesting, and even in 
fishing ; nor could I forget ho-w often in bygone 
days he had filled my pockets with apples and 
marbUs ; he had even made me a present in my 
childhood of the only kite I had ever possessed, 
though he worked hard all day and slept in a bam 
at night. 

His dialect was peculiarly his own, and never 
betrayed his origin. When questioned as to his 
native county, he answered that he had threshed 
in most, but in which he had begun to thresh 
he had quite forgotten; he knew he had never 
threshed in London, and there he meant to thresh 
before he died. He never complained of poverty, 
and was always tolerably clean, in his corduroy 
trousers, his Saxon-looking smock frock, his straw 
hat, and thick nailed shoes. In such a costume 
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Gemmel Pummel stood before me, January 28, 
18 — , as I opened the door to him, and to a cold 
north-easter^ bringing in with it a huge snowdrift. 
" Master Em'st," so he always called me, " come a 
fishin' now, come along with me'." 

"Fishing, Gemmel !" I repeated, scarcely awake : 
"fishing such a month, such a day " 

" A huntin* then, Master Ernst, if youv'e no 
stomick for fish ; 1*11 warrant 1*11 find you some 
game,' spite of keepers and squires.** 

" Hunting !" I echoed. 

" Yes, Master Em'st, you know somethin' must 
be done ; they're a sayin it all over the village, 
only no one ain't the heart and mouth to come 
and speak out to yer, like a man. ^ Gemmel,' says 
Master Brown, the smith, * I'd like well enough 
to counsel the parson's fam'ly, but Gemmel, my 
boy, Vm for all the world like him at the bumin* 
bush, in "The Book." I ain't gifted in talk, 
though I'm a neat hand at the hammer, but 
you, Gemmel, you're like the man that owned 
the wonderful rod ; and you can talk, and maybe 
if you'd lived them days, it's you that might a 
strutted about as fine as any gentleman, with 
twelve shinin' stones upon your buzzom !' That's 
what Master Brown says to me, Master Em'st;" 
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and Gemmel drew himself up to a height far 
exceeding mine; ''and so IVe come np for a 
talk with you, and if so be you likes the bam 
better nor the river-side or the fields, we'll just 
turn in there, till IVe guv* you a bit of my 
mind." 

I wanted a counsellor; scarcely such an one 
as this; still I followed Gemmel into the bam, 
and sitting down on a bundle of straw, I resolved 
to hear him out. He stood in front of me, waving 
the old straw hat as if fanning himself in the dog- 
days. 

'' If it's the same to you, Gemmel," said I, " per- 
haps you wouldn't mind keeping that hat still, for, 
indeed, it's not too hot. Mend." 

"I'm hot enough, Master Em'st, but then I 
do think it's the bumin heart in my buzzom ; it's 
like a hot stove ; why, you could warm your hands 
at it." 

" Well, Gemmel, perhaps you'll sit down beside 
me, and open yoiir mind." 

" It's open already. Master Em'st," said Gemmel, 
lowering his ponderous weight on the straw with 
some caution. *' You might look straight into it, 
if you know'd the way. You see. Master Em'st, 
as. Master Brown said, I think I've a bit of a 
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preacher in me, but I ain't called yet, no, I ain't 
called, and you must hearken to a private word 
in season from me, that's mayhap for your good. 

Just you look here " As he spoke, he opened 

the neck of his smock^ and showed me a shabby, 
and oft-washed flannel shirt. 

"Mark it well, Master Em'st, mark it well. 
Yer mind when the fellow that went up straight 
to heaven in a chary ot — I don't b'lieve it war much 
like the rector's charyot though — yer mind when 
he dropt his smock, and t'other man picked it up, 

and put it on " 

" His mantle, Gemmel, not his smock." 
".Mantle or smock. Master Em st, it's all one. 
Well, that smock o* his'n wam't worth near as 
much as this bit of flannel. Yer mind when I wor 
took bad two years agone ? Well, the parson, yer 
blessed father, come to me one day when I shivered 
hard ; he see'd it, and goes straight behind my bed, 
and slips ofif his flannel, and makes me put it 
straight on. From that very day. Master Em'st, 
I made a promise to God and to G^emmel Pummel. 
* Gemmel," says I, *if ever the parson's famly 
comes to trouble^ you'll give 'em your bread and 
your cheese too ;* so I vrill, by God's leave and 
Farmer Kemp's, that Tve threshed for seven years 
come Christmas.'* 
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" You are very, very kind, Gemmel, but I don't 
see what you can do for ueu" 

" But I do ; yer mind the parson's smock upon 
me now." 

"What then?'' 

" Why, he war your leader, and showed yer all , 
the way to heaven ; I'm for your leader now, and 
where thou lodgest I will lodge, and where thou 
goest I will go." 

" Poor lodging it will be, then, Gemmel." 

" Nevermind, Master Em'st. Did yer never see 
a girt cart-wheel stuck fast in a rut of mud, and 
then all on a sudden righted by a man's shoulder 
put agin it with a will ?" 

" Often." 

" That's the way, then ; but why one shouldn't 
kick un up with a foot, instead of pushin' un up 
with a shoulder, I. can't, for the life of me, tell. 
But Tm a man of few words, master, as yer know; 
so here's my mind for the present. Are yer 
listenin'?" 

" Yes, indeed ; go on." 

"Well, Master Brown was once somethin' of a 
preacher, though he gave up." 

" What did he give up for ?" 

" Oh ! when the good parson come, he thought 
H 
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he'd do nearly as urell as hisself. The truth was, 
too, he couldn't read nor write, and he hadn't got 
the gift. Well, Master Brown's got a judgment 
though, and says to me, 'Gemmel,' says he, 
' Master Em'st is a scholar ; he has a deal of hook 
leamin*, and no end of talk, for I've heered him in 
the cricket-match, and a good hat he is; well, 
there's Farmer Kemp's ham as you works for, is 
doin' nothin' hut gatherin' rats, and my notion is, 
if us horrowed that, and hired a few henches from 
the puhlic, Sundays, and all on us goed there twice 
reg'lar, that's to the ham, not to the puhlic, mind 
yer, and Master Em'st readed the prayers, and 
talked a hit out of the hook, from ofif the top of a 
tahle ; why, after that, we'd send the hat round, 
and then this un would put in his penny, and that 
un his halfpenny, and Master Em'st would gain a 
living without no demeanin' of hisself hy work, 
and madam and the fam'ly might lodge in the 
village ; and if the hat didn't bring enough, why, 
I'd make it up, and we should all on us be happier, 
and would serve God with a quiet nund, when we'd 
spited the rector.' " 

The expression of Gemmel's face at that moment, 
together with his proposal for my employment, was 
too i&uch for even misery to resist. I burst into a 
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long, loud laugh, which made tears roll down my 
cheeks, hut at the same time I seized in mine the 
two large rough hands that came to us so royally 
generous, hringing to us in our wretchedness the 
offering of a warm human heart ; Gemmel laughed 
with me. 

" Ah ! I know'd you'd like it," he exclaimed. 
" And now that's all right and comfortable settled, 
you'll wake up madam, and tell her." 

" No, no, my good Gemmel ; forgive me, but I 
don't think the plan will quite do." 

" Oh ! you mean we can't do without music, 
Master Em'st ; of course us can't ; but there's Joe 
Battlin's fiddle, and the fiddle's for all the world 
what brings folks to church. When first our own 
parson come, there was scarce a soul beyond the 
rats and the sexton to darken the church door, 
and I made bold to tell him the why. * Parson,' 
says I, ' shall I tell yer whatll bring young ai^d 
old to church?* 'Speak on, my good Gemmel,' 
says he, pleasant and mild like harvest ale. ' A 
fiddle, sir,' say^ I. * A fiddle !' says he. Well, a 
fiddle come, and before I'd wore out three months 
shoe-leather, there was all the parish listening to 
the parson like lambs and young calves. Master 
h2 
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Em'st, I shall pay the fiddle, and the nvashin' of 
the white smock yerTl wear." 

" But, Gemmel, Tve made up my mind to some- 
thing else." He looked at me in surprise. " To 
go to London/' I continued, more holdly: "we 
must go, Gemmel ; my only difBcialty is how to get 
there." 

" Is the road to London choked up ?" he asked, 
starting as if from a new light. 

" Not that I know of— it is not that " 

" May I make bold, master, to ax what it be ?" 

** We've no money to pay the railroad." 

" Go by the waggon then, Master Em'st, or 
tramp——" 

"But my mother?" 

" Ah, I see ; madam can't tramp. Well, God'U 
turn up something, yer'll see, sir. But yer haven't 
quite made up yer mind about that preachin'?" 

" Quite, thank you, good Gemmel. Indeed, I am 
like Master Brown ; I haven't got the gift." 

"More's the pity ! I'm off now, but please you 
mind, it ain't for nothin' I'm wearin' this blessed 
smock of the parson's. The Lord have picked me 
out to lead yer like a flock, and there'll be a pUUno 
of fire before yer, and there wont be no varmints 
out of Egypt after yer. Wait for the Lord, I say, 
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and Gemmel Pummel ; wait for the Lord, and he'll 
soon show yer somethin', Master Em'st. Good-hye ; 
duty to madam. London ! Yes, the Lord spake 
once, thrice I've heerd the same, " There's thresh- 
in' for yer to do in London, Gemmel; there's 
threshin for yer to do.' " 

Dark days, yet they had gleams of brightness 
now and then; warm hearts, untutored in the 
world's ways, but taught of Heaven, offered sym- 
pathy and what help they could, or the widow and 
her children must have perished. The hearts of 
all my fathers people were with us; still we longed 
to depart, some of us to hide our misery, my 
brother and I to try our strength on life's arena. 

At dark, one night, a light covered cart, waggon- 
shape, stopped at our door ; the first wheels that 
had driven up since the sale. There was no mis- 
taking the ponderous knock at the door. 

" Be all ready. Master Em'st ?'* 

" For what, Gemmel ?" 

** For London ; here be the charyot for madam 
and the rest." 

*' From where, friend ?" I cried. *' Pray explain." 

" The Lord will reveal hisself in his own good 
time," said Gemmel. "Be there aught to carry 
down?*' 
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I stood still, and covered my face with my hands, 
to think, to resolve. Pride fought within me like 
a legion of devils ; shoold I incur a life-long obli- 
gation to this poor rustic, earning his living by the 
sweat of his brow ? Conscience spoke also, though 
more feebly ; should I deprive him of the chance of 
the hard-earned savings of years ? 

At the end of a few minutes, inclination had 
settled the controversy ; I was sure that I felt my 
own strength to win and pay back the debt I should 
incur, with interest. 

" I come to yer in the name of the Lord," said 
Gemmel ; " the Lord of Hosts ! Many s the time 
he*s spoke to me in the threshing-floor, * Up, and 
be doin*, Gemmel !' Now, Master Em st, it's for 
you to be up and doin ." 

"I believe you are right, Gemmel," said I. 
"God bless and reward you; you shall be our 
Joshua this night !" 

" I*d liever be your Gideon," said he. 

I ran upstairs with a lightened heart to speak 
to my mother and the others. I believe my face 
was radiant with expectation, though pale from 
hunger. I forgot the cold winter snow without, 
the biting, cold wind, and the long journey before 
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US in that inclement season. To get to London I 
would have burnt off one hand. "Mother dear, 
come, come at once/' I cried, breathlessly. 

" Where ?" exclaimed all the party. 

"To London." 

" To London !" each echoed, except my mother. 
She turned silently, but with clasped hands, towards 
the window, from which was seen in daylight the 
comer of the old churchyard wherein our holy dead 
slept, and the tender flowers that the reaper had 
before cut down. 

I left my mother alone for a few minutes, and 
led the others down with their few bundles and 
baskets, which contained nothing worth carrying 
away. I saw them all seated among the straw 
which Gemmel had plentifully strewn upon the 
bottom of the waggon ; then I returned -to seek my 
mother, who quietly, without remonstrance, al- 
lowed herself to be led away. She was bewildered 
by the sight of the cart, still more so by that of our 
uncouth-looking charioteer. One deep, gasping 
sob burst from my mother, as she passed for the 
last time over the threshold. Her heart was 
broken like the household gods that she left 
shattered on the hearth; dark as the silent 
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chambers that she had once entered as a happy 
bride^ leaning on the arm of one perfect in man- 
hood as in holiness. 

Gemmel saw us all safely stowed within the 
waggon^ though I was anxious to share his cold 
Tigil without ; he pushed a lighted lantern into my 
hands^ opened a large basket at my feet containing 
a supply of provisions for the journey, and drop- 
ping down a curtain in front of the conveyance, he 
drove on the old road to London. Not long had 
he proceeded on his way, when the stillness of the 
solemn night was broken by his stentorian voice, 
chanting forth some rugged verses from the Scotch 
version of the Psalms, which he had probably 
picked up in his numerous wanderings about the 
country in former years. 

^ Hear, Xsraers shepherd : like a flock 
Thou that dost Joseph guide ; 
Shine forth, oh Thou that dost between 
The cherubims abide. 

" Tom us again, oh Lord our God, 
And upon us vouchsafe 
To make Thy countenance to shine, 
And so shall we be safe." 

" Yes, the Lord has made me a chosen vessel to 
lead his people, and He wont have me dashed in 
pieces !" he exclaimed. 
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"What does he mean?" asked Helen. I was 
about to explain, but a little flash of light from our 
lantern fell upon the group beside me, and I saw 
Helen slip a ring on my mother's finger, her long- 
lost wedding-ring. The widow uttered a cry of joy, 
for she recognised the golden hoop. 

Helen had stolen the pawnbroker s ticket out of 
my pocket, she had travelled almost shoeless 
through the snow to the pawnbroker's, and had 
sacrificed the one sole ornament she had ever pos- 
sessed, to redeem my mother's treasure. 

" God bless you, Helen !" said my mother, 
fervently. 

" God bless you, Helen !" my heart and lips 
echoed ; but the two warm blessings melted away 
from her head as soon as uttered. Helen was not 
blessed. 
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CHAPTER XL 

IN LONDON, SEEKING EMPLOYMENT. 

Were you ever there in the great whirl of the 
great city, hat in hand, humbly asking leave to 
work^ whether at varnishing a coach, making a 
pail or a poem, or sweeping a street-crossing? 
Grey-haired, weary old labourer in the earth's 
sterile vineyard, young man, strong-breasted, 
strong-hearted, yet already tired " with the march 
of life" on life's dusty highway, have you not 
sometimes gooe forth from morning till night in 
the great Babel, day after day, begging, beseech- 
ing for work, while helpless women aud children 
awaited your return in a close, unwholesome little 
lodging — awaited your return to read a prophecy 
of food or famine in your face ? 

Ah 1 Fleet-street is a life-picture ; but all don't 
know its colouring when they see it. Many a 
prosperous man sails along it in the early morning 
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to go to his office, or counting-house, or shop, as 
warm in a January's frost as good broadcloth 
and pleasant facts can make him ; but others 
move along, day after day, in their shabby coats 
— shabby to threadbareness, shabby to holes even 
— cold, cold, while they besiege house after house 
in search of work, taking a lower aim week by 
week, as their hopes slip lower down the scale of 
probabilities. 

Such was my life, such was my brother's, during 
the first three months of our stay in London. On 
our arrival we had put up at the humblest lodging 
we could find. 

I had tried to express something of my gratitude 
to poor Gemmel ; he would not hear me. I ad- 
verted to his return to Wiltshire, but he struck his 
stick on the ground with an air of determination 
and told me that he should never leave nor forsake 
the Lord's people. "Master Em'st, you'll find 
you'll be wantin' me ! " he cried, and truly at every 
hour we found our need of him. 

One day, when I had come in from a fruitless 
search for employment, he asked for my knife, 
and with it ripped open the lining of his straw 
hat which had felt the variable weather of many 
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a year ; therein appeared several pieces oL gold 
and two ten-pound notes. 

^Take them, sir !'* cried Gemmel, sturdily. 

" No, no : I owe you too much already/' 

^^Take 'em, Master Em'st!'* he cried, indig-* 
nantly ; ^'or I'll cast them in where Moses cast the 
golden calf, and mayhe your drink'U taste bitter 
after that — ^maybe it will !" 

" It is impossible, GemmeL" 

At that minute my mother came in ; she was such 
a shadow that she scarcely seemed recognisable, 
seldom she spoke, then falteringly. Calvin had lost 
his power ; the gentle Christ was her fitter leader. 

^' Madam 11 set all right," said Qemmel, tri- 
umphantly. ''I thought on Miss Helen; but 
though she's £Edr, like a Moabitish woman, she's 
got a deal of pride — ^the chief stock in the devil's 
bank. You see. Madam Clarkson, Mr. Ern'st and 
I have had a little tussle. * This money is youm,' 
says L ' No, it ain't noways, Gemmel,' says he. 
So maybe madam '11 take charge on't till he comes 
to his right mind, and just hand me out enough 
to go and buy the dinner that not one of yers so 
much as thought on, more's the shame ; for doesn't 
the Book say. Eat, drink, and be merry ?" 
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So sapngjhe pushed the money into my mother's 
hand, and held out his broad brown palm. My 
mother, who took in little of the true meaning of 
the scene, put a half sovereign into his hand, 
Mill laid down the rest with a bewildered look. 

My pride refused poor Gemmel's money, but 
ere long that pride was obliged to yield ; and, 
despite my strong arm and strong heart, it was 
the humble rustic who supported us all for long 
months by his savings through years of toil. 

I think there was scarcely a bnsiness street in 
all busy London with which I was not soon 
familiflur. 

I had at first the absurd ambition to believe 
that I could support the family by my pen ; and 
one unfortunate circumstance had tended to foster 
the delusion. I had, with a trembling hand, 
dropped a little contribution into the box of 

" The " a magazine of some reputation. By 

a singular accident it was accepted, and I received 
the to me wonderful sum of two guineas. I 
thought a Potosi was opened to me. I had only 
spent one evening in the preparation of the paper ; 
and despite the past, I had the hopes and ima- 
gination of a boy. Ah ! how easily I could earn 
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ten or twelve guineas a week ; it would be^ mere 
child's play. Twelve guineas a week — six hundred 
and twenty-four guineas a year ! Could it be 
possible ? we could put by four or five hundred a 
year! I could ensure my mother^s comfort for 
life, provide for all — all ; reward Gemmel for his 
fidelity and devotion; and, beyond all, I could 
build what I was pleased to call, in bad verses, '^ a 
bower of bliss ** for my peerless Helen ! 

What a bright, glorious dream was dashed to 
pieces, leaving no wreck behind, when my next 
MS., and my next, and next, were (not always 
thankfully) declined. I was as much mortified as 
disappointed. I tried to conceal my disappoint- 
ment and mortification from Helen; I would 
rather all the world should witness my humiliation 
than she ; but her eye was too keen, she read it 
at a glance, yet she said nothing. 

Helen had grown very silent lately ; she fre- 
quently sat retired from the rest, buried in thought, 
but with tearless eyes. If I asked her what she 
was thinking of, she turned away, or parried the 
question like a skilful fencer. Had I fancied it ? 
or was there a shade less of confidence between us ? 
Certainly, her eye less frequently followed my 
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motiops inquiringly, and when I came in at even- 
ing from my long, weary walks, hungry and tired, 
Helen did not now, as at first, meet me at 
the door with affectionate anxiety. Instead of 
her lovely face, I usually met the homely features 
of Gemmel, and the question, "Well, Master 
Em'st V " Nothing, nothing, Gemmel I" I inva- 
riably answered, with a melancholy shake of the 
head. ** Tarry thou the Lord's leisure,'* he always 
answered, with a solemn countenance. 

I learnt to conceal as many of my frustrated plans 
as I could. My mother or none of the others ever 
knew that I, the hope and strength of the family, I, 
the coming glorifier of the name of Clarkson, the 
embryo poet of the nation, the undoubted genius, 
I, the lover of the beautiful Helen, had actually 
oflFered myself and been rejected as — as — a linen- 
draper's assistant, to measure out linen, and tape, 
and lace, and ribbon — ha I ha ! ha 1 

They would not have me because my coat 
was too shabby and my manners unformed ! I 
imagine that my face was too ugly for the lady 
customers. 

Yet had I gone to the linendraper's, had I 
rolled up my great ambition in a bale of cotton, 
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tempered my passion for Helen while measuring 
ribbons, and lit my cigar to saante^r np and down- 
Begent-street or Piccadilly at night after my day's 
monotonous labour, I should have escaped per- 
chance from Cain's c ■ But I am wandering. 

I wonder whether Helen read in my face 
that I had been rejected as a linendraper's 
assistant ; later she might have read that I had 
been refused the situation of errand-boy at a 
grocer's. 

I cannot, dare not dwell upon those days. I 
have them branded into my brain in characters of 
fire. I see the shabby room now in which we met 
at night after my weary days. Shabby, did I say t 
Nay, shabbiness would have been bearable ; it was 
the intense coarseness and vulgarity of everything 
around us that was unendurable. I see the once 
red moreen curtains, the horse-hair chairs and 
sofa, the Scotch carpet, the gaudy tea-tray resting 
against the wall aboye a chest of drawers, the 
cracked glass in a mahogany frame, and Helen's 
face distorted by its reflection there. I see my 
mother, the pale-faced, wrinkled, furrowed widow, 
sitting with her hand shading her eyes, her once 
busy fingers utterly unemployed; Charlotte at 
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her feet holding her hand, and looking up in her 
fece. 

There is Helen by the Pembroke table on which 
her elbows rest ; she is watching the flickering 
of the unsnufifed cotton candle, her large, dark 
eye bears an unwonted expression ; it is not sorrow, 
not hopelessness, but a cold fixed kind of specula- 
tion, her thick black hair is pushed back from 
her forehead, and her mouth firmly compressed, 
as though she were meditating some great resolve. 

In the old home, it was always Helen whose 
fingers ever produced something of pleasant- 
ness in the sterile scene, by her beautiful order, 
her womanly taste. Here she attempted nothing, 
and the needle that had been so often plied in 
repairing the shabby garments, giving them at 
least a show of decency, now remained unthreaded. 

Fool ! fool ! not to read her heart then as I 
know it now ; my want of success was weakness in 
Helen's eyes, her faith in my supposed genius was 
gone, the genius had produced nothing, her love 
was dead ; but I did not know it, thank Qod I I 
did not know it, and all the while I was trying 
to soothe her with the tenderest endearments. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A LAY SEBMON AND A BENCONTRE. 

It was Sunday, I was crossing Hyde Park in the 
dusk of an autumn evening. I no longer possessed 
a coat in which I could decently face daylight, and 
I had accustomed myself of late to wander out 
when no one could observe me. 

I was a mad fooL I felt ashamed of Helen's 
seeing my miserable appearance, she who had so 
long seen it ! I hid from her eyes in any hole 
and comer all diay long, at night I rushed out of 
the house to escape even my own shadow upon the 
wall 

Hyde Park was thronged with people, Sunday 
pleasure-takers. I thought not of them, how could 
I ? misery is selfish. I knew that Qemmel's little 
store was exhausted, and that not only there 
appeared small chance of repaying him our deep 
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debt of money, or of gratitude, but that meagre 
famine would ere long again stalk rn among ua 

It was the old night over agam, when I had 
paced up and down the garret, and knocked my 
head against the beam. There were no beams 
here, but grand forest trees. I struck up 
against one of them, I thought ; no, my pre-occu- 
pied, agitated mind had deceived me, it was a 
man ; he apologized in a tone of gentle courtesy, 
though I was the aggressor. 

It was dusk, still the face was clear to my 
piercing eye ; a face to win and break heails, a 
face to shine in radiant triumph of its own fasci- 
nation. "Ah! is it your he cried. "Is it you, 
old fellow r 

"Charley!" 

" You are altered, Ernest." 

" I dare say," I replied ; " we have fallen upon 
evil days." 

"But the rest? where are they? where's the 
governor ? still in his study conscientiously writing 
sermons ?" 
. " He is at rest." 

" What, gone ? the poor old governor ! you don't 
say so ; how uncommonly sad !" 
I2 
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** Sad do you call it 7" I cried, almost fierody. 
"^ What is there sad in lest r 

^ Well, my dear fellow, if yoa dioose to consider 
your father's death merry, amen ! Bat Fm sorry 
for the governor ; I always meant to do something 
for him, ever since I came into my property ; bat 
I'm such an awfolly lazy fellow, I always pat ofl^ 
yoa know. And Helen ? how's Helen ?" 

"Pretty well" 

" Where is she ?" he asked, eagerly. 

'* With my mother, of coarse, where else shoold 
she be?" 

" Oh, I thought she might be married, claimed 
by her relations, or fifty things.'' 

" Neither, Forester. Perhaps I may as well tell 
you that Helen is engaged to me." 

"To you!" exclaimed Charley; "you! you I" 
he repeated, and wound up by a long whistle, ' 
which sounded like a serpent's hiss. " Oh, she's 
engaged to you !" be again said after a pause ; "and 
I conclude from appearances that you are exercisbg 
the profession of a poet." 

"Exactly so," I answered, "and were it day- 
light, you might see more of the mantle of honour 
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that poetry has cast over me. I wear a richly 
embroidered coat" 

" But Helen *' began Forester. 

*• What have you been doing, Forester ?" I in- 
terrupted him purposely. 

" Cultivating my beard, killing time, attending 
my uncle's funeral, reading his will, or at least 
hearing it read, taking possession of his snug 
estate, and smoking cigars." 

" A laudable ambition for a man. Forester." 

" Ambition, Clarkson I well, I don't know what 
a man has to do with ambition till he's forty, and 
wants a good dozing place in the House, besides 
giving his friends the satisfaction of seeing his 
name in the debates. You may as well walk my 
way, Ernest, or perhaps I had better walk home 
with you. I shbuld like to see them all. I con- 
clude you hang together ; poets always cultivate 
family affections." 

" I — I am not going home yet," I stammered. 

" No ? Well, where is it ?" 

"What?" 

" Your home, to be sure ; where do you live ?" 

" Everywhere ; nowhere ; I don't live." 
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" Dear me, what do you do, then ?" 

" I exist" 

" What ! Helen's accepted lover, yet so moody ! 
Love and hope shining over your path, and you 
breathing out a regular north-easter !" 

" Forester, 1 would rather not talk of Helen !" 

" Good heavens ! my dear fellow, you're as jealous 
as a Turk, I vow 1 No one wants to run away with 
your Helen/' 

"They had better not!" 

He laughed a light silvery laugh, and his face 
shone through the dusk; it was the face of the 
young man that I had once seen on a terrible 
night in a vision or an hallucination. Charles 
Forester was he ! 

He linked his arm in mine almost by force, and 
walked on beside me. I was moody and silent, but 
Forester heeded not my humour ; he ran on with 
a good deal of nonsense, and a good-tempered sort 
of cynicism. The impression he made on me 
was that of absolute selfishness clothed in easy 
good-humour. He had become a man whose 
principles, such as they were, a grain of sand 
would outweigh, but who would show a certain 
amount of good-nature if it cost him neither 
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sacrifice nor exertion. StiU, but for the jealous 
spark in my bosom ready to flame up at a word or 
breath, I should have felt a warm regard for the 
companion of so many yeara 

We were still in the Park ; the gloom increased, 
but I saw that Charley roused himself from his 
habitual indolence, to peer with curious imperti- 
nence under the bonnet of every woman we met, 
yet he talked of Helen ! I used to think that to 
love one woman was the absorption of the whole 
being ; I used to think that a true-hearted man 
should carry a virgin soul to mingle with the one 
elected spirit that his heart had singled out from 
life's crowd. Yet I was not a man of tame, meek 
passions, far from it ; but every thought, feeling, 
pulse within me tended to one object I could 
not understand a polluted being kneeling at a 
pure shrine, any more than I could understand a 
pure ipan taking into his heart of hearts a defiled 
idol. 

Pardon me, good reader, I know the world some- 
what now ; I was then a boy-poet, and could blush 
at the talk of men, sometimes at that of women. 

We walked on and came to a crowd that bad 
gathered round a man who was raised somewhat 
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above them, and was addressing them. '^Some 
chartist fellow propounding his doctrines, I sup- 
pose/' said Charley. "What are the police about ?" 

" No, it ain't, it's a preacher," said one standing 
by. " It's my opinion, young man, you don't know 
what a chartist's like no more than a halligator 
knows the taste of Cheshire cheese. Ill tell you, 
though, what a chartist ain't like, he ain't like a 
monkey in kid gloves and shiny, black-paper boots, 
and he ain't got boiled curls." 

" 'Ush ! 'ush ! border ! let's 'ear the preacher, 
'e seems an uncommon rum 'un," cried a voice. 

The words, rolled out like thunder, reached myear. 
" Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be destroyed !" 
" Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be destroyed !** 
was for a second time uttered in a yet more 
stentorian voice. "Do yer hear, all on yer ? The 
Lord has a controversy with his people. Yer think 
you're his people, do yer ? Noa, you're the devil's 
people, the devil's children, and he's made his will 
and lotted out a mansion to each on yer. I say, 
did yer see t' Queen's birthday the big lamps 
hung about the lords' and ladies' houses, and the 
rich folks'? suns and moons and stars, and lots 
more heathen signs and wonders, and them all 
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shinin' and shinin' like the skies ! Ah ! that ain't 
nothin',nothin' at all to the red lights like tongues of 
fire that'll hang out over the big houses the devil 
your father has sot down in his will for each on yer. 

** And now Til tell yer this much, this city ain't 
Nineveh, yet it be, and yer all mind when that 
fellah Jonah war sent to tell the folks in the big 
city that the Lord 'ud make an end of them, and 
swaller them up live if they didn't turn, yer all 
know how he turned sneak and run away, and 
how he got swallered up alive like Dathun and 
Birum, only they was swallered by land, dry land, 
and him by a big fish that war wet, a kind of cod 
I take un to be. 

" Well, I ain't no sneak like Jonah, and 'stead of 
running off and getting snug down a cod's thrcAit, 
no sooner did the Lord speak out to me, and say, 
'Qemmel Pummel, Qemmel Pummel, rise up 
and show my people their sins !' than I rose up 
and come and showed it, and I've spoke a word to 
the devil's people too ; not that it's of much use, 
but leastways I'm determined they shan't* run 
theirselfs clean into 'struction with blinkers on. 
I'll tell yer, ye children of wrath, I'll tell yer what's 
before yer, so as yer may have the comfort of not 
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being qaite took in, but knowing what's before 
yer, may be prepared for the bumin' lake that 
wont cool your thirst if you're ever so dry, 
nor put out the big fire, neither seas nor rivers 
wont put out Yes, this same city's Babylon or 
Nineveh, it's all one ; and didn't I think so last 
night when I walked up that devil's lane lit up 
with lamps yer call Regent-street ? Didn't I see 
the painted, padded Jezebels struttin' about, and 
standin' at the corners like the strange women in 
Proverbs of Eling Sulimon, seekin' like roarin' 
lions who they mought devour? 

''Did n't I see them, the impudent hussies, hangin' 
about white-headed sinners, fathers of sons and 
daughters, and grandsons and granddaughters ; 
and warn't they after boys that hadn't mowed any 
harvest oflf their chins yet ? 

" Didn't I see young men a follorin' after the 
Jezebels; young men that 'ud go oourtin' their 
own decent young woman next day, and take 
her out walkin' and maybe go to chapel with 
her,, when he wam't worthy to touch her shoe- 
strin'? 

. " Eh ! didn't I see yer, young man there with 
the milk-and-water face ! didn't I see y6r? 
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Shame ! shame ! yer to be husbands and fathers t 
and to sit some day with a blessed babby 
on yer knee, and an open Bible before yer! 
Shame ! shame ! 

"Didn't I see the fine gentlemen, lords, and 
rich folks in devil's-lane, where devil's servants 
stood at each comer? didn't I see 'em that was 
too proud to touch an honest man's broad palm in 
daylight, that wouldn't for the life of them sit 
down with an honest feller that had won his 
bread by his sweat ; didn't I see 'em arm-in-arm 
with painted harlots and — — Ab ! yer sinners, 
the fire's a preparin', the fire that'll devour yer. 
I hear the cracklin' of thorns, and smell the 
smoke of the wood. Ha ! ha ! it's blazin' up 
bright and high ; look, look, there it be ! yonder ; 
yonder ! There's a feller fallin' in ; pull 'n back, 
pull 'n back ! What, yer can't ? he's gone ! gone I 
and the painted hussy with 'un; they's gone I 
And now, will yer go on runnin' down devil's- 
lane?" 

A good deal more of this strain followed, with 
a rude vehemence that was not without its effect 
upon the crowd. 

I was determined to await the end, and leading 
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poor Oemmet home, to remonstrate with him; 
but my wonder was indeed completed by the 
winding up of the discourse, which was on this 
wise. ^'Ter mind where it's set down in the 
Book, 'The labourer's worthy of his hire?' Oh! 
if yer donH^ yer should. Ter mind where it says, 
Ter shan't put muzzles on oxes a treadin' com, 
any more than on dogs that ain't mad ? Well, if 
yer don't mind that, yer might well take shame 
to yourselfs. 

*' Ter know that him that serves the halter is 
to live by the halter, which same I take to mean 
he may use a bit of the rope, but not to hang 
hisself. 

'^ And so, friends, if I've spoke a word in season, 
and given yer any comfit by the gospel I've 
preached, the glad tidings about the bumin' fire 
and all that, and how to get out of devU's-lane^ 
I hope yerll mind me and not take it amiss, that 
I send round the old straw hat, havin' a long 
&mly in distress at home I" And Gemmel, walk- 
ing among the crowd, collected a number of half- 
pence, then remounting to his elevated position, 
his loud voice thundered forth — 

" Praise God firom whom all blessings flow." 
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"Now go, my children, keep out of devil's-lane, 
and don't go near the gin-palace, as yer call it, 
or if yer do, take a mug of honest malt, and be 
thankful. Amen." 

I had forgotten Forester ; when I turned round, 
he was gone. Qemmel escaped me in the crowd. 
I refached home in time to see him emptying his 
straw hat into my mother's lap, and to hear her 
alarmed cry, " Oh ! Gemmel, my good, kind 
Gemmel, what is this ? where did it come from V 

" From the Lord of the harvest, that has dropt 
some ears of purpose for his people, Madam 
Clarkson," said the poor fellow, momentarily sub- 
dued by the depth of his own emotions. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

CHANGES RUNG ON BELLS THAT WERE NOT SO 
GLADSOME AS WEDDING CHIMES. 

I WAS still unprovided with employment, when 
the following letter startled me : — 

"Dear Ernest, — I can't stand it any longer; 
you know how hard IVe tried to get something 
to do; you know how every trial has failed. 
Hang it ! I shall die of vexation, or go mad, 
if I burden you all any longer. When this 
reaches you I shall be on board the * Bulldog' at 
PortsmoutL 

" Break this to poor mother, and comfort her as 
you best can. Love to Lotty and Helen. 

" I dare say when I come home from my first 
voyage I shall find all right, and you perhaps a 
married man. 

" God bless you, old fellow I Though parted, let 
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US stick together^ as we always have stuck. I shaU 
never, never forget any one of you. 

" Tell dear old Qemmel that I shall try hard to 
keep out of the way of * the strange woman that 
flattereth with her tongue ;' not that I expect 
her to flatter me much, it wont be worth her 
while. 

" Your aflfectionate brother, 

"Jack." 

I could not blame the boy ; nay, I commended 
him, though T dared not imitate his example. If 
tenderness for my mother and the girls had not 
kept me at their side, the remembrance of poor 
Gemmel would have done so, that I might strive 
to acquit our large debt to him. 

I never heard the old man preach again ; but 
I have reason to believe that he pursued his 
itinerant calling, more for our benefit than his 
own glorification. 

Helen, as I said, was changed — colder, silenter, 
unemployed. I came home one day and found 
her out ; she remained absent for some time, 
which filled me with uneasiness. 

Just as I was on the point of setting forth in 
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search of her, she appeared. "Helen," I ex- 
claimed, involuntarily, " where have you been f 

" Out, on busmess." 

'' Business I What business can you have in 
this strange city T 

"The same that you have." 

"That I haver 

"Tes, to seek employment, that I may win 
independence/' 

" Helen, Helen, you will make me madder than 
misery has made ma Are you angry with me ? 
ofifended T 

" No, Ernest, only weary.'' 

"Weary of what r 

**0f— of '' 

" I see,** said I, " of our poor fare, our poverty." 

"You wrong me, Ernest,'' she said, proudly. 
'^Tou might know I am no Sybarite; I never 
prized luxury ; as far as fiEure goes, I could live on 
bread and water ; but I am weary of coarseness 
and vulgarity. It would be a matter of indifference 
to me to be clothed in sackcloth, if it were for 
a great end ; if no one knew my misery ; but 
with no ultimate prospect of better days to come, 
I cannot bear to have to hide away like an owl 
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or a thief, because I — bom a lady—am unfit to be 
seen." 

" Oh, Helen ! is it my fault T 

'' Perhaps not ; but I have mistaken you, Ernest; 
I thought there was that in you which would make 
you fight your way from darkness into light I 
should be content to sit and wait through years of 
misery, if you had strength for the struggle, but 
you have it not ! you have it not I Your life 
passes in aimless purposes, in useless declamation, 
while we are all living, I am ashamed to say 
it, living on the charity of a low clown ; perhaps 
on his dishonest thefts." 

I did not say one word in answer to Helen ; but 
I looked at her till my eyes felt bursting from their 
sockets. Her glance, at first proud and haughty, 
at length fell beneath mine. 

" Helen," said I, after a long pause, " did 
you ever love me ?" 

<< Don't be romantic, Ernest Is this a time to 
talk nonsense, when starvation is staring us in 
the face ? If you are inclined to act the woman, I 
must set you an example of manly courage. I 
shall certainly endeavour to obtain some em- 
ployment'' 

K 
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"Employment!"' said I, disregarding, or pre- 
tending to disregard her taunt, though I bit my 
lips until the blood came — " employment ! what 
are you fit for, Helen f ' 

"You will see when the time comes. Good- 
night.'' She passed me by with a cold, proud 
look, and I knew that my youth's romance was 
over. 

Yes, it was all over ; day after day the lingering 
gleam of tenderness in Helen's eyes grew fainter 
and fainter. She might have waited a little longer, 
waited till a ray of light had burst upon my dark 
life, before she left me alone, alone for ever ; it was 
dastardly to desert me in my misery. What right 
have women to be cruel ? what right to torture an 
honest man's heart ? 

And oh, what a coward was 1 1 even now I blush 
for myself. Instead of flinging oflf my fetters, I 
wept and prayed to that stony heart, knelt in the 
dust before her, besought her not to desert ma 
Shame on me ! I would have bound myself a 
galley-slave to have won back one, only one of 
her old kisses, and she looked at me with a 
stony look that froze my blood. Was it all her 
fault ? 
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Gemmel came in one day, and tossed his old 
straw hat in the air, wild with joy, and proclaimed 
that he had obtained work, so might I, if I had 
had the good fortune to know a trade. I envied 
the good fellow, and would freely have changed 
conditions with him, poor helpless gentleman that 
I was, semi-scholar, little poet, knowing nothing to 
its root but misery. 

GemmeFs wages, hard won as they were, were 
brought home regularly, so were the gatherings 
from his preachings. Oh, how many a pang it cost 
me ! but my mother, poor soul, had apparently, 
and unconsciously, grown quite insensible to humi- 
liation ; everything as it followed seemed a matter 
of course to her, creating neither wonder nor 
sorrow. She read the old Bible, she silently ate 
her bread, never smiled, never wept, but sat shad- 
ing her eyes with her hand, whether from the 
light of day or of the candle. Nothing around 
her, not even the gaunt famine-form that again 
looked in at our door, frightened her ; we went into 
yet humbler lodgings, and once more the spectre 
stalked away. 

Long before, I bad ceased to appear in day- 
light^ for I was somewhat beyond threadbare. 
k2 



( 
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My life was that of the owl, or bat; my sun 
was the gaslight. How hideoos it was ! 

One night I came in and found Charley seated 
opposite to Helen^ and looking at her with an 
« expression half admiration, half scrutiny ; he was 
not talking to her, but to Charlotte, who was 
eagerly questioning him, and as eagerly admiring 
his face, his curls, his fashionable attire. Poor 
child ! it was long since she had seen a thing so 
bright and beautiful — these are the very words to 
describe him : his was truly the fair form made for 
the love of women, ay, the form that the noblest 
among them prizes above virtue, honour, genius ! 
What are these empty names to her, if set in an 
uncouth casket, creature of mere sense as she is ? 
And we who rail at her, what are we ? Slaves to as 
base a worship. 

I looked eagerly to see if Helen noticed 
Forester ; no, she did not glance towards him, but 
sat there, cold, proud, absorbed in thought. My 
greeting was not very cordial, but he seemed de- 
termined not to see how unwelcome his presence 
was. He went on talking to the child with his 
sweet voice, pleasant, no doubt, to women to 
hear, even when he said nothing good; it was not 
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exactly effeminate^ but there was a something 
I can only call voluptuous in its tone, something 
like well-executed music of a purely sensuous 
kind. 

He talked without giving forth one idea^ yet the 
words came rippling, rippling, like the summer 
sea ; there was an accursed fascination in them, 
that I feared even for the child Charlotte. 

I was resolved, if I could get rid of him by 
no other means, to change our lodginga I 
was jealous, madly jealous; I would hide my 
treasure from him, or he would rob me of it 
My treasure I what right had I to call it mine 
now? 

At length he departed. It seemed to me 
an eternity that he held Helen's hand — a long, 
long eternity ; yet hers slid out of his with an 
apparent coldness that made me secretly rejoice. 
I breathed more freely. 

The following day a great, good fortune came to 
me ; I was a man once more. 

I had made a few acquaintance and some friends 
in London ; through one of them I obtained a 
small clerkship — ^fifty pounds a year, nearly one 
pound a week. In our misery and dependence^ it 
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appeared a fortune ; I was so crushed and fallen, it 
seemed to raise me a little. If I could only make 
myself look decent to present myself to my em- 
ployer ! 

I came in eagerly to tell the joyful news. It 
roused even my mother ; Charlotte clapped her 
hands with delight ; Helen was silent, but an 
almost imperceptible smile of contempt curled 
her lip. This was the last overthrow of all our 
day-dreams, the glittering air-castles we had raised 
together, fell down with a mighty crash. 

My mother roused herself enough to mend the 
broken elbows of my solitary coat ; while Charlotte 
talked hopefully, being the only one among us 
who had any youth left, and with the feather of a 
pen, she took some ink and blackened the edges of 
my old hat. 

Gemmel cobbled a bole in my boot, and sang 
forth mightily — 

" With one consent let all the earth. 
To God their cheerful Yoices raise," &o. 

A few days later, I found Helen sleeping on 
a bench. She was dressed in rusty black, and 
looked more than usually pale ; her hair, natu* 
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rally bright and glossy, but of late neglected, {till 
back in masses from her face, which had grown 
thinner. How much of tenderness and yearning 
pity is there in a true-hearted man's love ! 

Her hands were clasped whit^ and cold upon 
her still bosom that scarcdy moved with her 
breath; her lips were ^lightly apart, but scorn 
lingered round them^ 

I, weak fool, idiot, coward ! — I stood bating my 
breath, and contemplating this creature like a 
saint 3 picture. I knew how hollow was all within, 
bat the fair outside of the Sodom's apple lured 
me still. I could not give it up ; it seemed im- 
possible. 

She was sleeping soundly. For* weeks I had 
not touched her hand, much less her lips; we 
were strangers, we who had been so closely 
twined from childhood ; a .wall had grown up 
between us — a stony wall ; my misery the mason, 
Helen's heart had given the stone for the woik. 
Yet I could not live without one frantic effort to 
tear down the barrier. 

We were alone ; I knelt down beside her and 
took her in my arms. I touched her cold lips 
with mine, and my kisses or my tears woke 
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her. She started from me with an expression 
of disgusi *' Do you hate me, Helen f I said, 
fiercely. 

"No ; but I am weary of this — of all ! Let us 
understand each other, 'Ernest I know that I 
am under great obligations to your family, that I 
have lived on your bounty for years. You have 
all been very good to me. I acknowledge it I 
believe I shall live to repay my debt. My pride, 
if not my gratitude, will keep me in remembrance. 
But I do not love you, Ernest — ^I do not love you. 
Why should you have thought of me ? Once in- 
deed I dreamt we should be all in all to each other, 
but it was not you I loved — ^it was a creature of 
my own, imagination. I cannot help it, Ernest — 
I cannot help it 1 I was bom for something above 
this sordid life. I must strive for my natural 
place ; think of me no more/' 

I looked at her all I could not say. I recalled 
to her the joys and sorrows we had shared together, 
the cups of gladness and of misery we had drained 
to their very dregs. I might as well have poured 
out my heart's lava before the wave-beaten boul- 
ders on the shore. She was dead — dead to me as 
though the funeral stone had pressed upon her 
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face ; and the image, representing the woman I 
had loved, glided from before my eyes. 

Poor Helen ! it may be that she could not help 
it ; it may be that love will die, despite all our 
efforts to keep him alive. 

Perhaps she had striven against the sickening, 
the torpor, the death of the once precious love, 
but it would die ; and I wanted courage to cover 
up the face of our dead, and to build a new 
altar. 

I picked up a letter without an address ; it was 
Charley's hand, and the words that some fiend 
tempted me to read were maddening. 

" Dearest Helen — It is impossible for me to see 
you living in such sordid misery, and not feel an im- 
patient anger with destiny, and an ardent longing 
to lead you to a more congenial sphere. 

*' Helen, dearest, trust to my love and honour, 
and place yourself under my protection ; you shall 
not repent your trust 

** To-morrow evening, at seven, I shall be near 
the house ; join me, I beseech you, and it shall be 
for ever. I love you, I have always loved you. I can- 
not, will not believe that you have ever thought 
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of throwing yourself away upon Clarkson ; let the 
miserable delusion die. I pity him. 

*' In haste, dearest Helen, hoping and believing 
you will trust in me, 

" Ever yours fondly, 

" Charley. 
'^ P.S. How impatient I am to make you ex- 
change your sordid garments for the adornments 
you were bom to wear.'" 

" You will not, you shall not, dare to see this 
man again, Helen,"" I cried, passionately. 

"By what right do you dare to talk to me 
thus ? " she exclaimed. " Ah ! you have my letter, 
give it to me." 

" No, I will not"' She snatched it from m^ 
and buried it, the polluted thing, in her hamtn. 

"Mr. Fore(&ter"s intentions sm quite honour- 
able," said Helen. ^ Be will make me his wife."* 

ISoi another word I said ; one look of anguish 
I cast upon her, and rushed from the house with 
a vague notion of finding Charley, my old chum, 
my boyhood's bosom friend, with whom I had 
walked so often, our arms around each other. 

I found him ; "twas in the broad glare of day- 
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light. I found him, busy men all around us ; I did 
not seize him by the throat and strangle him as I 
might have done — the smooth-faced villain, the 
viper, and he — ah! it was well done, he was a 
gentleman, he looked on my patched coat, and — 
and oflfered me money, sir, do you hear ? money to 
sell him Helen's kisses. 

I did not fling him down on the pavement, and 
trample on him, and murder him ; no, no, I 
remember a great fit of laughter seized me ; I felt 
as if I had been drinking ; I staggered and reeled. 
The sun seemed to go out, the sky grew dark, and 
I was rocked to and fro, as in a storm-beaten ship. 

Meanwhile the wretch escaped me ; a police- 
man came up, and threatening the station, desired 
me to move an. 

I moved on. That day I had a little money in 
my pocket, money that my master ^^swi adisanced 
to me. Did I take it home to buy bread for the 
rest ? No, I rushed into a gin-palace, all glitter of 
marble and gilding. I swallowed glass after glass 
of liquid fire, and for hours I was a crowned king, 
then woke, wallowing in my vice and misery. Oh 
God ! my first great hideous sin; it made me dread 
to see my mother's face. 
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Ah ! youth that hast never fallen, have pity on 
thine own white soul ; drive not from thee the 
brooding angel of innocence, to give the defiled 
place to the fiend. The next morning, a fallen, 
cursed being, I crept home, hanging down my 
head ; the nest was robbed, Helen gone, the others 
bowed down in hopeless misery. Thinner and 
thinner grew our once full ranks; and those 
the grave had spared, misery and shame were 
scattering. Oh, Helen ! Helen ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HOW I BECAME A CLERK AND POET. 

TOUTH, with its hopes and fears, its struggles and 
passions, was over. There had been a great storm 
at sea, my most precious things had gone down be- 
fore my eyes ; down, down, too deep for redemption. 
Over the wreck the world of waters had closed, 
and a deep, dead calm had come upon the surface ; 
so dead a calm, that it seemed as if one could 
count the sands at the bottom ; but my lost trea- 
sure I could not see, however much I might gaze 
down into the sea. Should a chance wave cast 
up my pearl upon life's shore, oh God I I might 
not snatch it to my bosom, it would be polluted, 
so that not all the waters of the ocean could wash 
it clean once more. 

Gemmel came to me one day — ''I have a 
message unto thee &om the Lord I Thou shalt no 
more weep for the Moabitish woman. She went 
out from us, because she was not one of us.'' 
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No, she was not one of us; she came of 
another race. I suppose she had the iostincts 
of her class, and could not continue to consort 
with us. 

I wonder if she ever saw the advertisements 
in the first sheet of the Times, tender words 
reluctantly put forth before the public eye, be- 
seeching her by every sad and holy memory, even 
by the memory of the dead she had revered, to 
return to her disconsolate friends. 

I wonder if she ever saw me in those long, fruit- 
le&s searches about the wide city, walking in vain 
pursuit of her, till even the strength of youth and 
manhood failed. 

Oh, Helen ! Helen ! you never knew a thou- 
sandth part of my love for you. If you had known 
it, Helen darling, you never would have broken my 
heart ; if you could not love me, you would at 
least have been pitiful ; you would at least have 
let me live and die believing in you. 

After the first burst of anguish at Helen's deser- 
tion, after many fruitless weeks of search for her, 
I was persuaded to return to my work ; my master 
was merciful, he let me resume my occupation un- 
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reproached, forgiven ; his forbearing gentleness, 
his generosity, bound me to him for life. 

He was a lawyer ; to the world perhaps a hard, 
dry man; the wretched alone knew the bene- 
volence of his nature, for they alone had power to 
draw it forth. 

I have heard him haggle for a sixpence ; I have 
seen him push a bank-note into a widow's hand, 
as though it were a straw, a feather, utterly light 
and valueless. Noble hearts i^e there in this 
world ; darkness brings them out, as it brings out 
the stars. Away with the black creed that earth 
is a barren wilderness ! I will not believe it, since 
Martin Seymour was its son. 

I was chiefly employed in copying law-papers ; 
my work was not hard, but dry, uninteresting, 
dreary, yet I did it cheerfully, did more than my 
allotted task. That plain, elderly man, dry as his 
own briefs, cold-handed, clear-eyed, had won my 
sympathy and regard ; I think I had won his, for 
he trusted me implicitly. I gave up wandering 
about the streets, looking in at the windows of 
houses, to find Helen or her hiding-place; my 
madness could not last for ever. 

There comes to every man's heart, after sharp 
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pangs have ravaged its cells, a kind of numbness, 
a torpor that resembles indifference; I was no 
longer wild with grief and rage, I was sullen and 
hopeless. Then / began my first settled attempt 
at authorship, then I b^an to write a romance. 
My brain did it all, my dead heart had no share 
in the work. I sat up late into the night writing. 
I think my book was clever, but it was extravagant 
and exaggerated, as that of a young man who had 
never seen the world was likely to be ; I only knew 
life in books, in our own narrow circle, and in my 
heart 

Yet there was a sort of joy in writing, a relief 
to the pent-up thoughts. A man's pen is surely 
to him what a woman's tears are to her. How 
have I envied her the gushing shower that 
springs forth so readily, at once her comfort, her 
silent eloquence, her power; my pen was my 
tears. Between whiles I wrote songs. I found an 
easy market for them, but they brought no return 
of money ; they filled up little comers in papers 
and maga2dnes, and had I been less wretched, my 
vanity might have been satisfied by an occasional 
question, as to who was the young rising poet, 
whose songs were beginning to be set by a com- 
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poser who had attained eminence, and would ere 
long be sung by beauties in fashionable drawing- 
rooms. 

When the lawyer's poor scrivener heard this, be 
smiled ; yet more he smiled when he one dAy 
heard a conceited fellow throw out inuendoes that 
but for certain circumstances which compelled 9^ 
mystery, he could solve the riddle and name the 
poet. He showed me that he wished I would 
entreat him to declare himself, and presently 
finding that I used no persuasion, be plainly in- 
formed me that he was the minstrel. I let him 
boast on, but I thanked Qod that the power of 
song was really mine. We had now a more deoent 
home, the pressure of want was removed I bad 
taken a small cottage-like bouse, in a sort of lane, 
csdled Thistle Grove-lane, that turns out of the 
Fulham-road. There was a creeper tw^ied all 
over the front of the house, and before it was a 
little cockney garden, with box-edged beds, a few 
lilac bushes, and the common roses and pinks and 
sweet peas that can be cheaply had ; the whole was 
finished by a low privet hedge and a green iron 
railing. Within, were six little rooms, with pretty 
paper, too simple to be gaudy, and clean paint. 
L 
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We furnished one room at a time^ beginning with 
** the mother'a" " And the next,* whispered 
Charlotte, "the next, Ernest, darling, must be 
dear old Qemmel's room ! Oh, if £&ther, Helen, 
and the little ones were only here I" 

Gemmel installed himself in the kitchen ; the 
walls were the colour of jalap; he insisted on 
staining them blue, and he planted a vine to run 
over the back part of the house. Now, we never 
ate dry bread ; we had never known such compa- 
rative prosperity. " If he could only be with us I'* 
repeated Charlotte. 

"Hush, child,*' said old Gemmel, solemnly, "be 
still ; would you take him out of heaven, where 
he's drinking the fruit of the vine, to come down 
and eat husks ? So, let 'un drink above there ; 
our cups mun grow bitter any day, for the devil's 
always walkin' about, seekin* who he may devour, 
and droppin* pinches of poison in our wholesome 
meat and drink." 

We made my mother take what we thought the 
best room in the house, but when I was out one 
day, I found on my return home, that the dear 
soul had changed my few belongings into her 
chamber, and had taken mine. Poor mother. 
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poor widow! she had long seemed in a tirance, 
scarcely conscious of our little doings. But a throb 
of mother's pride had woke in her heart on hearing 
that her son had had some songs actually printed. 
I verily believe that she would have brought my 
poor father out of heaven, disturbing his hard- won 
rest, that he might hear my bad verses read. 

As it was, she arranged my room with a view to 
keep every one of our little household reminded 
that her son was a poet. She would do without 
a table, she would place hers under my window ; 
she covered it with a faded shawl that had been 
Helen's. 

On this table were arranged my papers, pens, a 
butterfly pen- wiper from Charlotte's fingers, and a 
nautilus inkstand which was a present from poor 
Gemmel. Gemmel fancied " Master Em'st" to be 
another David ; he insisted on reading all I wrote, 
and interpreted my songs of earthly passion into 
spiritual breathings. 

Time passed on, the cottage became a really 
pleasant home ; snowy curtains and flowers, glass 
and a few books, do wonders. Then we had one 
young heart, one young, bright fancy among us, and 
they touched common things with a fairy grace, 
l2 
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creating beauty. Ah I had it not been for the 
aching void within^ peace might have there been 
found. I gave all my earnings to my mother ; I 
T^oiild not trust myself with them, after that one 
night of frightful sin in the-— ^but no, I cannot 
talk of thai 

My mother and Charlotte, with Gemmel, were 
constantly consulting together, and after these con- 
sultations, the result too often was some extravagant 
expenditure of the little store for me. 

By and by, I found in my so-called study a 
bright carpet, an easy-chair before my writing- 
table, a softer pillow on my bed, and lying near, 
a grand-looking dressing-gown and a pair of 
slippers. 

I was for some time puzzled to find how my 
little salary could Supply all these unwonted 
comforts, but the mystery was solved one Sunday, 
when I saw my mother shake hands with Martin 
Seymour at our gate. Those were comparatively 
happy days ; at least, I did not know self-reproach. 
I tried, oh, how hard I tried to smile and seem 
cheerful, while I sat in the evening at my writing- 
table. My mother's pale, meek face was opposite, 
^o changed from the time when she used to say, 
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" Unhappy boy ! where do you think you'll go 
when you die ?" 

Charlotte was hanging on the back of my ohaur, 
or digging her little round chin into my shoulder, 
or bringing her bright, fifteen years' old fietce peer- 
ing into mine, with the question, *' Sir pOet, what 
next ? does Tristan die ? oh, don't, don^t let Eleancn: 
niarry the old man 1" 

We had good news of poor Jack ; he was taken 
frbm before the mast, and put on the quarter-deok. 
Charlotte clapped her hands, my mother wepit 
silently, Glemmel thundered forth a psalm of 
thanksgiving; but Helen — oh, God I where was 
Helen?" 

Spring blossoms came forth in our little garden, 
the delicate snowdrop, the purple drocus, then the 
lilac, and the laburnum with its golden hair. 
Presently came the summer roses, and ease such 
as we had never known ;' my mother's wrinkles 
were smoothed, and youth's flowers budded in 
the one young h^e^ that was growing womanly 
fair; 

'1 spent a little time each evening teaching 
Charlotte ; she was an apt pupil, and repaid me by 
her intelligence, yet more, by her love. On 
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Sunday evenings we used to walk together, all but 
Gemmel, who went preaching, rather from habit 
than necessity ; we walked through the long green 
lanes that led from Brompton to Kensington ; there 
then grew wild roses in them. 

Sometimes we attended evening service in St 
Luke's Church, Chelsea ; that grand church that 
a modern architect has so reared as to throw the 
halo of reverent age over the young stones. At 
the altarpiece there is a dead Christ, from the 
pencil of the American, West, who could paint 
Christ's human tenderness and its imprint even on 
the dead face, if he failed, as so many have, in 
portraying his divinity elsewhere. 

On our road we passed by Chelsea Park, and 
looked at the one grand old cedar by the gate& 

Those were days to remember fondly, but for the 
on^ skeleton in the house and in my heart I 
could not throw a delicate veil over the hideous 
thing, and crown it with flowers, but I locked it 
when I could in its human dungeon, that it might 
not start up and stalk forth among the guileless 
beings around me, disturbing their peace. 

Charlotte wondered that Helen had been content 
to leave us; twenty times a day she wished for her, 
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but she could not guess the truth. She wondered, 
too, where was handsome Charley Forester, and 
why he never came; she said that she ''should 
never, never forget him I" but she saw me frown 
at his name, and her poet brother was a great man 
in her eyes ; even when she pulled his beard, she 
dared not contradict him ; so she said no more of 
Charley, only she made a shrine for his image in 
her maiden heart, and ever turned her eyes inwards 
to admire and wonder, if not to worship. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

I PUBLISH BIT ROMANCE. 

I HAD written mj romance, and had carried it to 
seven publishers in succession: they all rejected 
me, and justly too. I knew they were right, and 
though mortified, I was, strange to say, not indig- 
nant. 

My poetry had succeeded, but the people who 
accepted that, knew well enough that a young 
fellow is ordinarily sufficiently paid for verses by 
the satisfaction of his vanity, without the payment 
of gold. With my romance it was dififerent I 
meant it to bring me money^ and whatever people 
pay for, they of course have the right to look into, 
and turn about, and put in this light, and that 
light, and the other light 

My MS. was pretty well worn out, when I 
happened to light on a publisher, who after 
glancing over the sheets, thrust both his hands 
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into his pockets, as if to prevent the money from 
a spontaneous flight, and thus addressed the 
threadbare author — " Sir, there is something very 
remarkable in your book ; but, sir, it is not worth 
twopence — no, sir, not twopence." 

" Then I may as well take it away.'* 

"No, no ; stop a minute, please. Not worth 

twopence to me, unless ^ and here he made 

a most aggravating pause, ''unless, indeed, you 
would make certain alterations.'' 

"Alterations, sir!" I exclaimed; "T am not a 
tailor, and my MS. is not a coat" 

" Yastly well, but I suppose you're not exactly 
PUate I" 

"Pardon me, in one respect I am; ' what I have 
written, I have written/ " 

" Sir, you have written a heap of nonsense.'' 

"Possibly, but you're not obliged to publish it." 

"Young man, you are headstrong, you stiand 
in your own light" 

" In a commercial point of view, perhaps I do ; 
in any other, I believe my convictions are right'' 

"I suppose you think your production fault- 



" Far from it ; but it is at least my own ; if I 
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alter it at another man's suggestions, I lose what 
may be its only merit, originality/' 

" What did you expect to get for it, pray ?' 

" One hundred poxmds." 

^'A hundred pence I a first workl nonsense! 
Come, suppose I give you forty?'' 

" Pence, sir ? three shillings and fourpence ?" 

" No, sir, forty pounds ; and that's a great risk 
for me, I assure you." 

"Then why incur it f' 

" You have no name/' 

''An author seldom has, till he. has made one." 

" Did you ever try your hand at reviewing ?" 

"Never." 

"Try, then, now. Here, take this book away with 
you, and the day after to-morrow bring a review 
of it^ as severe as a review can be made." 

" If I think it deserves severity, I suppose ?" 

" Whether it deserves it or not, sir, that book 
must die ; it is written by a man who has injured 

me, who is ^no matter whom, the book must 

be damned/' 

" Thank you, I would rather have nothing to 
do with its damnation." 
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''I thought you said you wanted literary em- 
ployment X' 

''Sir, I do; but that employment must be 
honourable." 

" Well, I see you're not the man for my money, 
(jood morning." 

'' Good morning/' I replied, and departed with 
the dc^-eared MS. imder my arm. Mr. Sharpe 
followed me to the door, he stood on the step with 
his cautious hands still protecting the contents of 
his pocket Ss keen grey eye followed me, ha 
let me pass half-a-dozoi houses, then called after 
me, ''A moment, Mr. CSlarkson.'' I turned back. 
''Forty for that MR with a little pruning,'' 

"^ Not the pruning of one twig, sir,'' I angwered ; 
''nor can I take forty.'' 

"Oh, y^y well; good monuDg*^ He pretended 
to turn round and to go in. I walked on. 

"MnCOaikson.^ 

"Sir." 

" Come, I don't want to be hafd <m a yMwy 
aqnrant ; I don't mind if I ssqr Bhy, with a Uuh 
useofthekmCBL" 

"No knife at aO, Mr. Sbarpe; my Mik tm 
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its own natural defects and deformities, but no 
man shall maim it or make it halt." 

" Was ever such obstinacy seen V 

" Perhaps not." 

« Well, will you take fifty, then V 

" Without alterations, I will." 

" And you vrill change nothing?' 

"Nothing." 

I gave him my address, and walked quietly 
away, thinking-;— well^ thinking, the first thought 
that ever entered my mind, either in a moment 
of joy or sorrow, Helen ! Helen 1 fopever Helen I 

The instant I could get away from the office 
that day, I went hastily home to gladden my 
mother's heart with the news. It was winter; a 
sparkling fire lit and warmed my room, in which 
Charlotte and my now white-headed mother sat 
at work, both busy for me. I recalled the time 
when to see a stitch set for me by any other 
hands than her own used to give Helen a jealous 
pang. 

A little round table, on which a comfortable 
tea was spread, was drawn towards the blazing fire ; 
everything looked so bright and cheerful ; ah, the 
skeleton in the house, the ghastly skeleton in my 
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heart was needful, or I should have felt too keenly 
the pain of knoMring comforts that had been 
denied my precious father. 

Gemmel, ostensibly occupying the little kitchen, 
more frequently sat on a stool in the corner of my 
room, when his day's labour was over, for he still 
worked, still brought his money to my mother, 
who paid it regularly into the savings bank for 
him. He sat opposite to me now, lost in wonder, 
while I related the morning's events. 

" Fifty pounds !" my tale seemed incredible ; 
'* fifty pounds!" 

" I told yer so. Master Ern'st ; the Lord has had 
a controversy with his people, and now I'll tell 
y«r the reason that it was, and the reason that it 
isn't" 

" Gto on, Gemmel," said I. 

"Yer mind when the ship was tossed on the 
great sea oncet? what did the ship-men do to 
lighten it?" 

" They threw out the tackling," said I. 

" Nay, ^twas Jonah they throw'd out, and then 
the wind holded its roarin' tongue, and all was as 
safe and quiet as a windmill." 

" But what has that to do with us, Gemmel T 
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"Why, your Jonah was the fair Moabitish 
woman ; while she stayed, storms raged, but when 
she goed, there was a great calm, and the land 
brought forth her fruit/' 

" Oh, Gemmel dear, please, please don't !" said 
Charlotte, putting a chair beside the old man, on 
which she placed a huge basin of tea and a plate 
of toast My sister's gentle words eflfectually re- 
strained our Nathan, and we went on talking 
among ourselves of the wonderful morning. 
"And when was the book, the great book to be 
printed? and what would be the colour of the 
binding?'' respectively asked the dear mother and 
Charlotte 

" And how proud my father would be if he were 
here !" "No, no," my heart whispered, " he would 
not be proud, the book was not worthy of a son of 
his." 

" Jack ! oh, how pleased he would be ! how long 
before the news could reach him !" But of Helen 
they said nothing, only my heart ached at the 
silence, it would have ached still more if I had 
heard her name pronounced. 

Well, the romance was published, and a most 
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unnatural book it was; perhaps for that very 
reason it tok)k better with the public in general. 

To Charlotte's delight, my name was in all the 
papers, in advertisements, in dearly bought para- 
graphs, in forced reviews. The clerks at our oflSce 
smirked and smiled as I passed in tp my seat on 
the high stool. 

My few acquaintance wrote or called upon me, 
and my mother and Charlotte, fond souls, thought 
that they made all London, that I was already 
famous, and that my portrait would be in the shop- 
windows next year. 

Worse than all, a lady anonymously sent me a 
copy of complimentary and very weak verses ; my 
poor mother and Charlotte, between them, got the 
unfortunate poem framed and glazed for a shilling, 
and hung up near my easy-chair, despite of 
Qemmel's passionate remonstrance. He declared 
to thom over and over again, that he " knew Satan 
desired to have me to sift me as wheat, and to 
buffet me; that this folly was a fresh, cunning 
device of the enemy to ensnare my soul by means 
of another Moabitish woman,'* &c. 

Bad reviews of course I had, but I kept them 
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away from the fond eyes at home, as I did for a 
long time the fact that I was to wait ' six months 
for my fifty pounds. My diear ones walked all 
over the great city, asking in every library if they 
had the famous romance. In some they had the 
mortification to hear that "the book was unknown ;" 
in some that " they had had a copy, but had cast 
it out of their catalogue on account of its immo- 
rality ;" in others, " that it was by an infidel, and 
totally unfit to read 1" 

Then followed hours and days of keen anguish ; 
not that either of my dear ones, believed " the in- 
famous calumny/' but they felt " that only to hear 
such things was unbearable." 

My mother had always considered novels sinful, 
but what I wrote was of course quite different, and 
must be moral, if not religious. 

Qemmel urged me to write sermons ; it was like 
his old desire that I should preach them. But what 
was I, that I should seize on the censer and offer 
incense — I that but for the lack of opportunity, 
might have been already a murderer? What indeed 
was I, that I should preach to others ?" 

I wonder how other men feel when they have 
written a first book. A great publisher told me 
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one daji of a man whose welUpritited first Yolnme 
being put into his hands, he hqgged it to his boaom 
with the fond pride of a newly-made father. I 
never felt thus, the great incentive to myambitioli 
was gone. I had once ardently longed for^ tame 
and distinction, thirsted madly for th^m, but then 
they were far-off things, far off as the glittering 
crowns and jewels in fairy tales ; so far off that I 
could not estimate their real value, though I could 
see their brightness. All these ardent longings 
were gone, but one passion stiU burnt in my 
bosom, the desire that my name might reach 
HeleUj echoed by other men's tongues. If i 
achieved a great reputation, her ambition, if not 
her heart, would regret me. For this end I wouhj 
labour night and day, labour like a slave, to win 
one tear of regret from her. 

Ah, paltry ambition ! lower perhaps than any 
other that could agitate a man's bosom, yet such 
as it was, it was to me the food of mind and 
soul. 

I used now to sit up far into the night, writing 
another book, writing it with a fiery energy that 
would compel men to listen to me, compel them 
to talk of me, while my eye passed over them, and 

M 
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fixed apdn one little 8pot in the dark distance, 
and to this was directed evecy purpose of my life, 
beyond the actaal support of my mother and 
sister, and the payment of poor Gremmel's claims — 
claims utterly forgotten by himself, however 
binding on our gratitude. 

So my old aspirations had come to this, had 
sunk so low that the only purpose of my life was 
reaching Helen's stony heart, through her pride 
and ambition, and causing one throb there. 
What a life-sacrifice did I offer to this Moloch ! 
to this even yielded my thirst of vengeance on 
Forester. * 

When you wrote books, my good sir, was it 
purely for God s glory and man's service ? Was it 
as the Heaven-inspired prophet of a nation to 
proclaim some great truth ; to teach men virtue ; 
to show them happiness ? 

Or was it — was it to see your name in print ? 
to be a man of more importance in the world than 
Smith or Tomkins? to see your portrait in the 
shop-windows, or to get into a certain set in 
society ? or was it to earn money by book-making, 
as you would earn it by manual labour, were it 
not for your pride ? 
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Ah, friend, few of these were high aims ; don't 
despise me then, if I had no other aim than to 
make a woman regret me ; a woman whom I had 
loved so passionately, that when she forsook me 
sun and stars went out^ and left darkness that 
could be felt 



m2 
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CHAPTER XVL 

I ENTEB SOCIETY. 

^ Msa DE Lakct Yayasoub de Horke b^ 
the fkvor of Mr. Ernest Clarkson's company, to 
meet a few literary friends on Friday the fiftL 

" No. — , Street^ Belgravia." 

I found this epistle lying at my publisher's one 
day, and carried it home with a vague wish that I 
could make use of the high-sounding name in my 
next romance. I had no thought of accepting the 
invitation, but I found that I had reckoned without 
my host; my mother besought me not to cut 
myself off from the chance of entering respectable 
society; Charlotte wept till her eyes were swollen, 
at the bare thought of my losing such a great 
advantage as a soiree. I felt little interest in the 
'subject, and less curiosity, but between them they 
contrived to persuade me to adventure into these 
unknown regions. 
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What pangs and midnight watchings my dress 
caused at home, I did not know till the a£Faur was 
over/ but when the evening <5ame, through the 
exertions of my little household, I was enal)led to 
appear with tolerable respectability. 

It was the first time I had ever tried on a pai|r 
of kid glovei^ the first time I had ever woqi ths^ 
awkward^ uncomfortable thing known as a ^ress 
eoat. My women folks superintended a great port 
of my t(Hlet, tied my cravat, buttoned my waisU 
coat over a portion of the shirt-front, and,, finally; 
to my inexpressible horror, Qemmel was de* 
8i»tohed to bring a cab to the ei^ of the lane, the 
entrance to which was too narrow to admit of a 
vehicle coming up to the door. ^ Where ¥' asked 
the driver. God help me, my only answer was 
uttering Helen's nama The man l^tughed^ hii 
laugh reawoke me, and I gave the required 
address. In those days, I was more remarkable 
for awkwardness than for any other quaUficatioD, 
awkwardness chiefly in movements, for the sense 
of misery had destroyed in me the sensitive bash- 
fulness, which would have otherwise certainly beset 
my entrance into civilized life. 

Without actual timidity, however, to embarrass 
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me, I found myself perfectly bewildered as I stood 
on the threshold of those brilliantly lit rooms ; I 
remember that my first thought was, " How im- 
pertinent I have been to try to depict in my 
romances, scenes with which I am totally miac- 
qnainted" I was fstmiliar with poverty and 
sorrow, with death and despair, with some of the 
deepest passions of human nature, of those T might 
have talked without so much presumption ; but of 
the thing called society, of course my descriptions 
were drawn from books, or purely imaginative, 
now I was going to see the thing itself. 

Society! strange thing, what was it? Those 
tailor's blocks so perfectly well-dressed ! those 
effigies of women that had walked straight out of 
the Paris fashions! My first glimpse was not 
satisfactory, but I was only on the threshold of 
" society ;" in another minute I had plunged in, 
and found myself before Mr& de Lancy Vavasour 
de Home. 

She was very tall, very attenuated, very plain- 
featured ; I think her eyes were fine, so was her 
hair, but I am uncertain whether she owed all its 
colouring to nature, or a portion of it to art 
. ** Ah, I am charmed to see you, Mr. Clarkson, 
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IVe really been expiring for that pleasure ever 
since I read your delightful book. How very 
clever you are! your writings are wonderfiil, I 
declare. I dare say you know my little things ? 
mere trifles of course^ but the public is so kind, so 
indulgent to all I. do. Pray how do you like ' The 
House with the Three Broken Red Tiles V " 

" Is it near here V I asked, simply. 

" In the next room on the mantel-shelf.** 

" Is it a qhimney ornament ?" 

"Ah, you're a wag too, I see, as well as a 
romancer ! But do tell me ; of course youVe read 
my book ?" 

"May I ask its title?". 

"Oh, I thought I had told you, but as my 
husband says, my ideas are so cataract-like, they 
come down like the falls of Lodore, and my poor 
words can't keep pace with them, but are driven 
onward as before a storm. I dare say the title 
escaped you ; my principal work is * The House 
with the Three Broken Red Tiles.' You must have 
seen it." 

" No, indeed, I have not !*' 

" Not read * The House with the Three Broken 
Red Tiles T My dear sir, is it possible ? Not read 
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my book I Why^ all London, all England has read 
it Perhaps you have been abroad f ' 

**No; I never left Ilngland in my life." 

^ Most extraordinary ! What a delightfully odd 
oreature you are ; quite ecoentric ! Not read my 
book ! De Lancy Vavasour de Home, love, do 
come here, let me introduce Mr. Olarkson to you ; 
only think, the most extraordinary thing in the 
world, he has not read my book, dear !' ' 

I knew perfectly well that I looked like a bore 
or an idiot, that I ought on the instant to have 
invented some lying compliment to atone for my 
non-acquaintance with the lady's productions, but 
I could not, or would not 

The authoress's husband came up, a little man 
about five feet three, wearing blue spectacles. He 
waa io small beside his gigantic wife, who wore 
the widest, fullest skirt I remember having ever 
•een, that, he seemed utterly lost in her shadow. 
He always spoke of her as ''ai very' extraordinary 
aiid gifted woman. Ah, nr, you should know her 
well ; such a soul, such exquisite sensibility, a h^urt 
'open as day to melting charity.' Why, sir, I 
have known her weep over one of the shoe-brigade, 
a prot^ of onrs. We had a coloured photograph 
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taken of him, with box, brushes, and all appur- 
tenancea You will see it in ftotit of my gifted wife's 
last book ; of course you know her last work, ' The 
House with the Three Broken Red Tiles f '' Alas, 
alas ! t had once more to profess ignorance. ** You 
should know it then, all the world should know it. 
Ah, you should be better acquainted with Mrs. de 
Laucy Yavasour de Home, such a strong, philosot- 
phical mind \'* 

"I told you, dear love,* said the tall lady, 
stooping majestically to tap her little husband with 
a fan^ *'I told you, dear love, that Mr. Clarkson had 
not read my ^little book.'^ 

" 1*11 get it directly for him, my life." 

** Oh, no, dear love, not now, or at least only let 
him read a few pages ; perhaps while the singing is 
going on the illustrations may amuse him. Put a 
lamp on the console ; don't read too much, pray, 
Mr. Clarkson. Ah, J must go and speak to some 
other friends. De Lancy Yavasour de Home 
don't interrapt Mr. Clarkson. Dear me, how 
strangely indulgent every one is to my little 
things.'' 

The great wide skirt floated away, but I dis- 
tinctly heard the woman within it say to a lady 
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who whispered the qoestioii, ^ Who is he T '^ Oh, 
the author of * Hennione;' such an extiaordinaiy 
man, so clever, such oonTersaticMial powers. He 
dotes on my little books ; see, he is qoite deTonring 
my 'House with the Three Brokoi Bed TilesL' How 
strange that book takes so with everybody." 

^Oh do introdooe him to me l" said the young 
lady, ^ I'm dying to talk to him ; I do so dote on 
* Hermione/ it's so clever, so delightful, so — oh, 
pray do introduce him f 

^ Beally, dear, I can't just now, I dare not inter- 
rupt him/' The young lady looked annoyed and 
moved away. '^ What a disagreeable girl that is," 
said the hostess to another lady ; '^ I certainly shall 
do nothing to promote her mother's getting Mr. 
Clarkson at her parties, she is so fond of lion-hunt- 
ing, always luring away my friends. But only 
think, dear, I've a Japanese in full costume coming 
next Thursday ; pray don't let them know, or they'll 
try and get him before me, and then — Ah, do 
you know, he tells me that my ' House with the 
Three Broken Bed Tiles,' is well known in Japan, 
in translations, I mean. Now that really does exceed 
my most sanguine expectations." 

After skimming twenty pages of a very bad 
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imitation of Dickens, I resolutely closed the book 
and walked among the crowd, determined, as I knew 
no one, to try and make an acquaintance with any 
person I met who seemed intelligent, and did not 
repulse me with a frown. 

There was good music, the performers seemed 
chiefly professional. I heard a song of my own 
sung, and so sung that it brought tears into my 
eyes ; it was a song that I had written for Helen 
in the olden times, and I had poured forth my 
whole soul in the verses. I drew near the singer, 
and when her performance was concluded, sincerely 
complimented her ; she turned towards me well 
pleased, and we talked together for some time, but 
I soon found that however delightful as a musi- 
cian, the young lady was uninteresting as a com- 
panion. 

Around me were some beautiful women ; each 
one of them I compared with the picture of Helen, 
the picture so faithfully painted on my poor heart's 
chamber ; each one suffered by the comparison. 

1 had not courage to address a fair woman ; I 
seemed to myself too great a Caliban to approach 
one. I tried to talk to . two very plain girls, but 
found the one satirical and the other, imagining 
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hendf & beanijr, pl^jed off & thouuid was and 
giaoes which diiq;iuted where they were istended 

The lighti, the tutefol deeomtioiifl^ the gosBuner 
dretteSy at fint pleased m j imagination, ewery^ 
Hang was so new to me ; bat the skdeton I had 
brought with me would perforce stand ghastly and 
horrible between me and the £ur objects aroond. 
If a beaotifiil woman's smile by accident fdl upon 
me^ I shndd^fed to think that Helen was so 
smilii^at FareBter. 

I saw a great many men and a few women, 
whose superior intelligence was onmistakeable, 
without the evidence of their speech, but when 
any of their conversation reached me, I found 
that they had completely adapted themselves to 
their company, and talked of trifles with the same 
apparent enthusiasm as the most empty-headed. 
Before me stood men who thought and wrote 
profoundly on the deepest questions that can be 
discussed by human intelligence; men whose 
written words governed the masses of the nation 
by their transcendent power ; such men entering 
into the most trifling discussions in a light, ban- 
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tering vein, whose object might have been a fan 
a feather, or any bauble. 

And the literary womea^->^weU, their talk is 
usually bluer than that of men ; they never seem 
to lose the important consciousness of having 
written a book ; they never forget they are authors, 
and very determined sixe they that you never 
shall forget it. The day has gone by when there 
existed a prejudice against lady authors; they are 
not now understood to rush about the world 
dressed in blue turbans and wiUi ink-stained 
fingers. Men do not run away from a blue iady 
now, as she would run from a tiger. ' No, we listen 
to them in society, compliment them ; sometimes, 
but rarely, marry one ; but if we are honest, we 
know we don't like them* We infinitely prefer yon 
ignorant little lisper, whose first love-letter is full 
of bad spelling, to the most intelligent of women. 

There was a literary lady in this soiree who im- 
pressed me strangely. At first I could only dis- 
cern her head, and took it for that of a boy-^it 
was large, round, and covered with short crisp 
curly hair, parted on the left, and brushed into a 
frizzy bush. The features were large and plain ; 
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she wore no ornaments, but had adopted a long 
white cloak tied round the throat, and there sur- 
mounted by a man's cravat ; when her hand and 
arm emerged from her wrap she certainly displayed 
an unmistakeable shirt-sleeve. 

I may be telling very old stories here ; I can 
only say in my excuse that all these things were so 
new to me that they were wonderful. I asked the 
name of the manly lady's production, and was told 
that it was a poem in blank verse, a poem of phi- 
losophical tendency, written to prove that love was 
the cause of King Nebuchadnezzar's madness ! 

An odd-looking little man, standing alone in a 
doorway, kindly made way for me. Finding I 
was alone, and a complete stranger, for the mis- 
tress of the mansion had either forgotten my 
existence, or was firmly resolved not to introduce 
her lion, lest he should be beguiled into an- 
other menagerie, the old man began to talk to me 
in a tone that scarcely belonged to the day or scene. 
There was a good deal* of old-school intelligence 
about him too, and his English was far behind the 
age ; it might have been good enough for Addison, 
but was leagues away from ua To me the crowd had 
' now become perfectly insufferable, but it seemed 
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the natural atmosphere of the company in general. 
My new friend pointed out to me various celebrities 
of the day. I was given to hero worship, and looked 
eagerly^ but was disappointed to find several of my 
divinities wearing a discontented, unhappy air, as 
though still pursuing an uncaught shadow. 

I wish I could draw the portraits of some half- 
dozen of the most prominent men amon^ them. 
I was tempted to take some sketches mentally, 
when I saw them grouped, but they have been 
painted so often by friends and foes; yet each 
might have a truer portrait drawn, leaving out the 
exaggerated lights used by friends, and the sur- 
charged shadows cast upon the canvas by enemies. 

Some of those makers of books, some of those 
singers, those creators of wonderfully beautiful 
images, I have seen about the world for years, and 
no human instinct has ever drawn me nearer to 
them ; the hands of some of them have clasped 
mine in friendly greeting, but I have never formed 
any close ties of friendshi}) among them — ^my soul 
was too preoccupied for friendship, — ^yet I know 
them, yet I can fairly judge them — ^perhaps I could 
not were not my own ambition dead. I might 
be envious, malignant, towards a man a few rails 
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higher up the ladd^ thsai myself; taking them 
as a body they are — children^ sir, big ohildreti^ of 
course ; all g^us must be cdiild-like. 

My impression is^ that I could never be inti- 
mate with an author^ espedisdly a little, or a female 
author, unless she were an Anna Maria Hall, at 
whose feet any man might learn lessons of wisdom 
and Tirtue ; I could not harp on the one string ; I 
could not had.it been to savd my life. I could not 
during our whole acquaintance talk to Mrs. De Lancy 
Vavasour de Home, of " The Hbuse with the Three 
Broken Bed Tiles/' Hie price of her friendship was 
to compliment her every half -hour on her writings. 
Several people assured me that I should find flat- 
tery perfectly easy when once I grew accustomed 
to it ; but I had neither the talents nor the temper 
necessary fc^ learning a new accomplishment. 
The consequence was, that I never got beyond the 
vestibule of Mr& De Lancy Yavasour de Home's 
heart, though, by a little exertion, I might have 
entered Ceut in-^it is eas;^ to win a vain woman. 

My new acquaintance pointed out several jour- 
nalists to me, and asked kne if I were literary. I 
told him I had published one book, on which he 
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advised me to endeavour to get introduced to the 
masters of my future destiny. I told him I was 
resolved that my works should stand or fall by 
their own merits or demerits. 

He replied by the expression of his face, being 
too polite to say it in words, that I was a proud, 
obstinate blockhead. He asked me what I had 
written, and on my naming my book, said he had 
read it ; but he oflFered neither praise nor blame, 
and went on to inform me that the young authors 
of the day were a presumptuous set of fools, 
" rushing in where angels dare not tread." 

He made some very caustic remarks on the 
peculiarities of style usually discernible in a young 
man's writings, and advised me the next time I 
wrote, to draw from life instead of books and fancy, 
the pictures which were reflected from either 
usually resulting in distortion. 

We were now in the dining-rooms, which were 
laid out for a sumptuous, though standing, 
supper. * 

" Look behind you, sir," said the old gentleman; 
" if you have the cunning of a nineteenth century 
youth, you'll contrive to do it without appearing 
N 
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to premeditate impoihieiioa There's a picture 
to be seen ; if yoa hs^e & sketdi-book with yoa 
take oat your penciL'' 

I followed the first directions, and obsenred a 
handsome fitir woman, of immense dimensions, in 
one comer of the room, elaborately dressed, and 
looking up half fondly, half impudently, in the £ace 
of a gentleman who stood in front <^ her. 

He was a tall, rather stout man, and was bend- 
ing down towards the lady, I supposed whis- 
pering that gallant nonsense in her ear, which 
costs so little and goes so far. The pair had passed 
the age for love-making ; what could they be whis- 
pering about ? 

^ It is not love, my good friend," said the old 
gentleman, '4t is — supper! the reverend gentle- 
man is only feeding that lady 1" 

In fact a momentary change of position in the 
parties showed me that the statement was literally 
true, and that the stout man held in one hand a 
plate, in the other a fork, with which he was regu- 
larly filling the half-opened rosy mouth of the fat, 
handsome lady. 

In my foolish simplicity, I asked *' whether feed- 
ing ladies thus was the fashion ?" 
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" Not precisely," replied my friend ; " but I 
fancy it may be formed into a custom presently. 
As it is, the man is a coxcomb with impunity, 
partly because be has no character to lose, partly 
because all the women adore him, and defy the 
men to put him down. The lady is Mra Locke, 
rather an old married woman ; she has a tribe of 
children at home ; her husband is somewhere in 
the rooms, but he is too busy himself to notice her. 
I beUeve they live on admirable terms. She per- 
mits that fellow's familiarity, in order to parade 
a conquest which' she shares with fifty other 
women. You know him, of course ?" 

" No, indeed, not at alL" 

^' Not know him 1 You might as well be unac- 
quainted with the name of any of the other great 
showmen about town I Why, that is the Kev. 
Fountain Fortinbras, sumamed, like Cbrysostom, 
' The Golden-mouthed.' The women are all wild, 
about him. I lock up mine on Sundays to pre- 
vent their rushing to his sermon. He is thought 
good-looking, and has plenty of words at command, 
besides a sweet voice ; as for ideas, his are as fine 
as point lace, and about as substantial" 

The reverend gentleman, whom I had at first 
n2 
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taken for an offieer, at last ceased feeding the lady, 
and turned to the table — a fine person, certainly — 
but his face was unpleasant from the undisguised 
sensuality which revelled about his mouth, and in 
bis purely animal and colourless eyes. Tet this is 
the man adored, not by one or two, but by a host 
of women — heart and mind have nothing to do 
with his magnetic power. 

We returned to the drawing-room. 

In the centre of a brilliant crowd stood a gen- 
tleman towering considerably over the heads of 
those around him ; he was speaking vehemently, 
but his words did not yet reach me. As he spoke, 
he tossed back his head, and displayed in motion 
" Hyperion curls." I had almost said, " the front 
of Jove himself" 

It was a face of wonderful beauty — the beauty 
of fle^h and blood, yet not sensual, though it might 
have been so, but for the vivid light spread over it, 
but for the glory of innocent youth that lingered 
about the thirty-years-old man as the seal of a 
pure life. 

It would be diflScult to forget the lighting up of 
that face, the actual ripple of joy and of luminous 
thought that played over it. What an embodi- 
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ment of all life, and intense happiness ! Had 
sorrow ever swept over that brow? care? suffer- 
ing? Impossible! No, so joyous a being had 
never tasted that bitter goblet which all must 
taste, which some must drain sooner or later. His 
happiness was so beautiful a picture, so rare in its 
intensity, an unenvious man would wish it to last 
for ever. 

True, with all that flashing intellect, the noblest 
portion of the soul was still slumbering ; but who 
would wish that the awakening should spring from 
the fiery baptism of suffering, even to perfect that 
wondrous beauty. 

He looked like a happy lover, or an enthusiastic 
poet, in love with himself and his own songs. 

I drew nearer, and found he had begun an 
animated improvisation, half song, half recitative, 
in which, while throwing together careless rhymes, 
he succeeded in bringing in a complimentary stanza 
to all the most remarkable persons present, re- 
capitulating with irresistible humour the little 
events of the evening, his beaming countenance 
filling up every space between the words. 

I afterwards knew this man, and found that 
instead of a poet he was a merchant of the 
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Western world, eniiowed with a large share of 
American intellect and energy. He had seen 
every habitable part of the world, had read all 
the books worth reading, picked up all sorts of 
out-of-the-way knowledge, yet was still a happy 
chUd. 

Such was George Francis Train in 1859; an 
altered and a sadder being is George Francis Train, 
the wild political agitator of 1862 ! Yet is he still 
a study for poet, sculptor, or painter. 

On leaving the house of Mrs. de Lancy 
Vavasour de Home, I stumbled over a man on 
the door-step, and to my consternation perceived 
shortly that it was Gemmel Pummel, who had 
been awaiting me for an hour, and had filled up 
the interval by distributing tracts to the guests 
who had left before I did. 

Gemmel said he had come to fetch me, to save 
me from falling into the snares of the ''strange 
woman" on my way home. Till early in the 
morning I sat recounting my adventures to my 
mother and Charlotte, who listened much as if I 
had been relating the circumnavigation of the 
globe, what I had to tell was so new to them. 

At last I was enabled *to rest my tired brain on 
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my pillow; but my slumbers were disturbed by 
troubled, chaotic ^dreams, in which figured my 
hostess, her little husband, my sententious com- 
panion, the noble-looking American still im- 
provising in animated strains, and the popular 
preacher feeding the fat, fair lady with a huge 
silver fork. 

But throughout all, I had a vision of a dilapi- 
dated house, with three broken red tiles. Presently 
I was conscious of a rumbling noise, and then there 
came tumbling about my ears with an awful 
clatter, not three red tiles, but some three hun- 
dred. 

On went the dream. I was still in the brilliant 
scene 1 had just left, and the banquet table was 
spread with its glittering plate, and crystal, and 
flowers, and sunny fruits, and precious viands, 
while the mirrors flashed in the lights, and re- 
flected fair women and grand men. At the table 
sat a veiled figure. I knew it was a skeleton ; I 
knew it was I that had brought it into the scene 
of festivity. It was flower«crowned, as in the land 
of Isis in the reign of the old gods ; the veil was 
richly embroidered ; but it was nearly transparent. 
I thought I could count the skeleton ribs through 
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the thin coverings and see the empty sockets, where 
eyes should be. I thought I could hear the rattle 
of the ill-strung bones ; and I wondered whether 
others were conscious of the skeleton at the feast, 
for every one smiled and looked merry ; perhaps 
the ghastly object was only visible to me. 

Perhaps it would not seem so hideous if I looked 
nearer. I lifted the veil ; it was Helen in all her 
beauty, attired like a bride, and reading "Her- 
mione/' reading it with eyes full of tears and 
smiles. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CHARLOTTE. 

Charlotte, my sister, sat at my feet, intently 
listening to my new poem, her soul communing 
with my soul, or I dreamt it was so communing. 
Fool ! fool ! why did I not see a false god seated in 
her innocent heart ? I came to a pathetic passage 
which spoke of love — what had that virgin soul to 
do with stormy passions ? 

Why did the innocent girl of so few summers 
sigh as if her heart would break, and then hide 
her weeping head on my shoulder ? 

*' Ernest, Ernest, tell me why does Charley 
Forester never come ? Why must we never speak 
of him ? Where — where is Helen V 

Had a serpent stung me I could not have felt 
more acute pain. I was beside myself. I thrust 
the girl from me with an ungentle hand, and raved 
wild curses on Forester — on him, and all that held 
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with biiiL Ohariotte oorered lier bee with her 
hands, and trembled like a leed shaken by the 
storm. 

I said words in my passion, Ciod hdp me ! that 
never, never should have met those yoong, rhmjTt 
earn What painting seemed dark enough for 
him — my enemy ? In my madsess I would have 
made her jmn me in corang him. She stopped, 
trembling ^s though she had commanded her 
weakness down. She walked up to me and con- 
fronted me, with her earnest eyes looking straight 
into mine. ^ Ernest," said she, with a firm, calm 
voice, that might have sobered me, ^'you shall 
hear me, if you are a Christian and a gentleman, 
if you are my father's son. I am no longer a child, 
I have courage to speak bold words, I cannot 
curse Forester; I love him!" and though she 
blushed crimson as she spoke, she seemed proud 
of her declaration. And I — villain, unmanly 
coward that I was — ^in my fierce rage and hate I 
struck my sister ; then sobered by my very excess, 
I sank with a burst of anguish at her feet. 

Charlotte did not spurn me as I deserved ; not 
a word she spoke, but she put her arms around 
my neck, and drew it towards her, till my head 
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rested on her bosom, and her tears fell on my 
forehead. 

I was humbled in the dust ; what could I say ? 
I saw how she loved hei* unworthy brother, and 
the more love I found in her, the more I hated 
Forester. Had he not thrown down enough of 
my gods? were there not ashes enough on the 
overthrown home altar? He had trampled my 
heart's garden, and stamped the life out of its 
royal flowers, must he snatch and stain the one 
solitary lily left ? 

Charlotte could not read what was paflBing in 
my heart, she could only see shame, misery, and 
remorse in my face. I dared not raise my eyes to 
meet hers; but with what angel tenderness she 
forgave and strove to comfort me ; she forgave, 
but could I ever forgive myself ? 

She led me to the chair I had filled while 
reading to her ; she put the MS. back into my 
hands, and said " Go on 1'^ I tried to obey her, 
but my voice was choked. " Another day, darling," 
I whispered. . 

The night was drawing in. Charlotte crept close 
to me, she drew my arm — the arm that had struck 
her — around her, and said, ^' I will not grieve you, 
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brother ; I will never speak of him, but — but — I 
cannot help loving him ; how can we help loving 
what God has made so beautiful and good T 

*^So good !" I repeated, though I strove to be 
calm. " Oh, Charlotte ! he has brought disgrace 

and misery on us all, and blighted my life by " 

Charlotte looked up with anguish, and yet her face 
questioned me. " Did he not lure her from me ? 
from honour? from virtue?'' 

" Helen ?' cried the girl, in so sharp and un- 
natural a tone, that it was a scream, and she started 
up with a wild gesture. 

" Yes, Helen, your sister, and my wife that should 
have been; instead of that, now a vile creature, 
a mark for the finger of scorn !" 

*' Helen !" again cried Charlotte, with mingled 
fear and anguish. " Brother ! brother ! you are 
mad ! Would you make me mad too ? Your 
proofs — where are they ?" 

By degrees I succeeded in inducing her to listen 
to me ; I laid the whole story of wrong before her ; 
she shuddered, believed, and doubted by turns ; 
she caught at every straw that gave the feeblest 
foundation for incredulity ; finally I laid before her 
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such damning proofs as broke her heart but saved 
her honour. 

She dried her tears, but I felt that the change 
of years had come over her. She sat rather apart 
from me, and averted her face. I laid my hand 
on hers, and she shrank from my touch. Did she 
hate me, the cruel executioner that had just 
snatched the flpwer-crowned goblet of life from 
her, ere her young lips had tasted it ? Did she 
hate me who had made her doubt all on earth ? 
whose ruthless hand had plucked down her god 
from the heaven in which she had shrined him, 
and showed him foul as hell ? Did she hate me 
that thus she shrank from my hand ? Was it the 
blow I had dealt her ? No, no ; it was the wound 
I had in cruel kindness made in her heart. 

The moon rose on the dark night, and streamed 
in on the pale young face, fixed, rigid, and 
hopeless. 

At last she rose and slowly walked up to me. 
"Brother," she said, in a measured voice, "I will 
promise all you ask of me, it cannot be for long, if 
you will swear, never— never to name her again." 

So I had made a fiend's feeling to arise up in 
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that heart once all full of lore aod gentleness. I 
had taoght my sweet sister to hate Helen, and the 
angel of judgment had to write one more black 
deed against my name. 

'^I win never name her to yon, Charlotte," said 
I. ^ Yet snrely she was Inred to sin ; it was not in 
her." 

^I think the same of him," said Charlotte, 
coldly. ** Ernest^ yon and I have both learnt to 
hate. Will hate console ns T* 

She passed me by for the first time in life with« 
cat the kiss that she had been aocostomed each 
night to press on my cheek, and I did not dare to 
remonstrate, so guilty did I feel fpr the blow that 
my hand had dealt her, whom I would have de- 
fended with my life, yet more guilty for the blow 
my words had given her innocent heart 

And through all this scene of storms the calm 
moon shone, and Oemmel Pummel below, thun- 
dered forth a psalm that defied Satan, and my 
mother slept soundly, and I — I wished for age 
that might bring insensibility. 
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CHAPTER XVIIt 

LITERATUBE. 

How olosely the ludicrous treads on the tragic ! I 
found Gemmel Pummel seated at my writing 
table, an MS. open before him, upon the margin 
of which he was apparently writing notes, while 
through many lines he had scored. 

I recognised an MS. which I had received the 
day before from an anonymous author, requesting 
my opinion, advice, assistance, &c. I had glanced 
over a few of the pages, and had recognised a fe- 
male hand, and seeming youth in the writer, both 
which circumstances would have led me to deal 
tenderly with the production. But, alas ! I recog- 
nised also not only those attri)3utes, but feebleness 
and incapacity. 

I can fancy scarcely a more melancholy sight 
than powerless ambition taking the direction of an 
utterly abortive literary^attempt. Oh, the MSS. 
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in the shape of romance and poetry that have been 
showered upon me in my time ! The poor, halting, 
sickly verses that have made me blush for the 
writer ! I never read one of these miserable 
things, without feeling a doubt of myself. As I 
looked with painfcd pity on these deformities, these 
abortions, even so, perchance, might a great mind 
look upon the thoug};]bts which my midoight labours 
had brought forth. 

How could I tell but that the picture which 
seemed to me so fair at its birth^ might prove a 
hideous monster to the eye of the true artist, the 
great master ! The song that was music to me, 
might be frightful discord to the singer, whose 
divine afflatus came from the holy of holies in 
the temple of genius. 

I have — I vow to you — I have shed woman's 
tears over a poor, trashy novel, lest my mind should 
labour under the same wretched delusion, which 
alone could account for a writer s daring to give 
such words to an intelligent reader. 

This particular MS. I fully intended to return to 
the author with a few, kind words, setting before 
her the hard struggle, the bitter disappointment 
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that beset the life of even a successful author. I 
meant to magnify to her woman's nature, the 
ghastly wounds that even the conqueror bears on 
his breast from the arena of literature, wounds 
that the bright stars of honour cannot conceal. 
There sat Gemmel erasing passage after passage 
that was precious in its author's eyes, and adding 
his own words. 

He looked up without any confusion, and only 
said, " Yer see. Master Ern'st, the Lord seed your 
arm wam't strong enough to thresh out the wheat 
from the chaflf, so he's even put the work upon me, 
and sure enough here's chaff to keep the everlast- 
ing fires alight V 

"Oh, Gemmel! Gemmel! what have you 
done?" I involuntarily cried, though in reality 
no remonstrance was of any use with the wild 
enthusiast 

" Master Ern'st, I've done a work as shall make 
a sinner's hair stand up like bristles on a fright- 
ened pig ! this heap of brimstone that a woman's 
hand have piled up, to light the fires of her father, 
the devil, I've put its right name agin it, and 
have put on t'edge of paper jest what it means 
o 
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and DO more ; it's ao3j fil fcx- a wu^ed and adul- 
terous geneiatioQ that ae^s after a sign. So when 
tVoman gets it back, shell get at the tmth with 
it. Jest yon lodk here now, what s that good for, 
but to light ApoUyon's reddest fire T* He pointed 
to a passage whidi ran thus : — 

** She looked out ol the east window and just 
touched her shell-like ear with an alabaster 
finger. The door opened, she started and turned 
round. 

^Sir Everard entered; he laid his hat on a 
chair, he folded his gloves on the rim, one of them 
hanging a little within. He advanced slowly. 
Lady Julia again started; their eyes met — ^he 
gazed for a moment into the depth of her blue 
orbs — (blue was scored through, and black substi- 
tuted) — ^he opened his arms — their lips met — (just 
like the eyes) — and one long, thrilling, lingering 
kiss sealed the vow of impassioned love/' 

Heaven forgive me, but I burst into an unco- 
trollable fit of laughter at the lady's romance, 
while Qemmel, utterly shocked that I should not 
display righteous wrath at " the hugging/' slowly 
withdrew, telling me that Satan desired to have 
me, that he might sift me as wheat, &a 
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My mother came in, looking serious, as was her 
wont, and Charlotte came and sat down in a 
corner, as unmoved as though she had been made 
of stone. 

I looked with dismay at the MS. of my anony- 
mous correspondent, and spent many hours in 
recopying the chapters Oemmel had spoilt ; it 
was all I could do, besides explaining to the 
author, that an unfortunate accident had hap- 
pened to the first part of her work, during my 
unavoidable absence. 

I secretly prayed that no more tyros in literature 
would honour me by asking my opinion ; but my 
prayer was not heard. MSS. came to me in plenty. 
Those of the men chiefly distinguished by a con- 
troversial style, each man imagining himself born 
to uproot the prejudices of an antiquated and 
doting world, by advancing startling opinions; 
the women's — well, they were remarkable for glow- 
ing love scenes, in which of course "eyes and lips" 
did all the hard work, leaving very little labour 
for the heart and mind. 

And my own writings — oh dear, charitable 
reader, I acknowledge to you that if my books 
eschewed controversy and "kissing,'* for I had, and 
02 
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bave, a notion, right or wrong, that the <Hie deforms 
an aathor, while the other enerrates and emasca- 
laies his style, I began to see that each ofmj poems 
might have been entitled '^ a groan." What more 
right has the misanthrope to screech his hootings 
in the face of daylight, than the Tain idiot to blow 
his penny trumpet in the ears of the public ? I 
went on storming out my wrongs in print — wrongs 
which were only interesting to the possessor, and 
yet the world received, and seemed to welcome 
my waitings. 

I worked my brain like a misers mine; no 
strata were allowed to lie fallow ; and there were 
, moments when there arose within me a spark of 
latent ambition — ^a feeling that but for one absorb- 
ing and degrading passion, I might have hewn 
out my name upon the granite mountain of time, 
whereon other men were eagerly tracing theirs. 

Yes, I— even I might have been a poet ; there 
was music in my soul ; a spirit was enchained there, 
which wanted but a touch to be set free, and to go 
forth in glorious flight to the discovery of new and 
delightful regions ; but my hands were tied, man- 
acled ; was it by the sordid work of each day ? 
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No, it was by the fixed thought, "Where is she? 
What is she doing ? Is he near her ?" And thus 
the spirit was kept chained, and the song rose up 
from the depth of my soul, like a sullen defiance, 
or a pathetic wail. 

Yet in the darkest moments it is something to 
have an angel, even if a fallen one, near one's soul. 
I thank the God that made me, for the power of 
song — ^song which is to the sad heart of man as the 
shower of tears to the softer woman, at once power 
and consolation. 

Oh memory ! memory ! why art thou so cruelly 
importunate ? but for thee I might, even now, agaia 
and again lull my soul into an elysium of rest — 
rock her to glorious waking and sleeping dreams, 
by the chant coming up withim my own spirit, 
telling of the poetry spread over heaven and 
earth, telling of love full as the boundless ocean, 
deep as its bosom, and eternal as the stars it 
mirrors. 

There was a great deal of poetry in Helen ; it 
was that, it was her restless ambition, that bound 
me to her, more a thousand times than her 
wonderful beauty. 
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Sometimes I succeeded in dreaming myself back 
to the goodly world of imagery I had known 
before she left me ; but the awakening from those 
dreams — alas ! alas ! it found me cold, hungry, and 
thirsty. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

T5E MEETING OF FOES. 

I HAD lost my gentle listener, my indulgent critic ; 
Charlotte sat no longer at my feet, looking up with 
admiring, wondering eyes, as I read to her each 
evening the work of the night before. 

She avoided me now as much as possible ; her 
very face was averted when I passed her by. 

It was not that my harshness and cruelty had 
estranged her; she had borne all that with an 
angel's patience ; no, it was the jealous pang I had 
made her feel by revealing to her that she had a 
rival, and that that rival was Helen. She thought 
the blow unmercifully dealt ; and in proportion to 
the anguish she felt after receiving my fatal intd- 
ligence, was her resentment 

Oh! surely I had enough to make me hate 
Forester ; and I did it well. I was a good, earnest 
hater, such as we read of as existing in the olden 
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times, when a man's sweetest draught of wine was 
drained from his enemy's skull. Mine was truly 
the hate of hate. 

It was late in the evening ; I was quite alone ; I 
supposed my mother and Charlotte busied in the 
house, and Gemmel had gone forth on one of his 
itinerant preaching expeditions ; I threw down my 
pen, and walked out of the house without any 
definite aim as to my walk. 

But a few years back, the spot in which we 
lived might be called country. Before the house 
there spread an apple and pear orchard, and in 
continuation of our lane, to the left, was a suc- 
cession of lanes, with deep green hedges on both 
sides, which led to Kensington. 

Still aimless, I struck into the usually lonely 
path. I was sad, but calmer and more resigned 
than was my wont. 

I had not walked long when I began, at first 
insensibly, to string verses together : they pleased 
me ; I began to tell them to myself aloud, and I 
walked on blindly, for the moment oblivious of all 
but my verses, now so seeming good, in the light 
perhaps hideous to their maker. It was dark, but 
suddenly the clouds parted, and I distinguished a 
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man walking at some distance before me, and a 
female figure at his side; she seemed to cling 
fondly to his arm — they were lovers. 

" Sacred be love, whatever it be, from sight V I 
scrupulously turned back, lest I should interrupt 
so holy a thing as true lovers' converse. 

I replunged into my verse-making, and mingled 
with it a wonder whether I could love again, a 
half resolve to try. Oh, merry jest, to try to love I 
I laughed aloud at the thought ; but I resolved to 
go into the world, to look on fair women's faces, 
and if possible to read their souls ; then I laughed 
again, laughed like a madman. 

Suddenly footsteps echoed behind me; the 
lovers turned and were following me, the hedges, 
now cut low, were then tall and shady, and at the 
foot of each was a deep ditch. 

I conceived the idea of concealing myself rather 
than interrupt the lovers' talk ; perhaps they had 
been too absorbed with themselves and their happy 
thoughts, to notice me, so I stept softly down 
among the luxuriant stinging nettles, and leant 
under the hedge. They came on, nearer, quite 
close ; I could not resist an involuntary glance at so 
much happiness. 
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Eternal heavens ! did my senses deceive me ? 
No ! it was Forester standing before me, and the 
girl at his side was mjr sister, my innocent sister- 
The coil of the serpent was around her, at that late 
hour, in that lone spot 

The arm on which she had leant was now clasp- 
ing her waist, and he was caressing her into the 
faith my words had shaken. 

I heard him say, " It is a miserable delusion of 
poor Ernest's ! I always feared there was some- 
thing wrong in his head. I swear to you, darling, 
that I have not the slightest conception of where 
that unfortunate girl is ; though I acknowledge I 
saw her at the theatre the other night ; she had a 
wedding ring on her finger, but she looked as if 
she had no right to wear one." 

"And you never, never loved Helen, thenT 
cried Charlotte, in a voice which showed how life 
itself hung on the answer he might give. 

'* Never, never, dearest; you are my first, last, 
only love." 

I heard no more. I leapt from my concealment 
and confronted him. 

For a moment, as far as I could see in the 
imperfect light, he changed countenance — ^he was 
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never brave ; his arm was instantly withdrawn 
from my sister's waist, and he drew back out of the 
reach of my arm. 

" Will you repeat the lie you have just uttered ?" 
I asked. "Have you no knowledge of Helen? 
Speak, or I will wring an answer from you." 

He drew back a little further, and smiled, ox 
aflfected to smile, scornfully. 

" Tell him, tell him, Charley. I beseech you to 
clear yourself ; I know you can ; tell him that you 
know nothing of her," cried Charlotte, in an agony 
of fear. 

" For your sake I will, Lotty/' he answered, 
sullenly, " though he has no right to question me« 
I know nothing of Helen, positively nothing." 

" Liar and coward !'* I exclaimed, darting for- 
ward and seizing him by the throat He trembled 
in my grasp, I felt him tremble, but he swung his 
body suddenly roimd and freed himself from my 
hold, which Charlotte had vainly implored me to 
loosen. 

He looked at me with fierce but impotent 
hatred, for he dared not touch me with a finger. 
We were gazing in each other's eyes, piercing the 
gathering darkness. At last rage and hate 
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triumphed over every other consideration — ^he 
hissed oat like a serpent between his teeth, ''If 
Helen chooses to be my mistress, in preference to 
a beggar's wife, is my life to be attempted by a 
low ruffian?" 

And Charlotte heard the words as he uttered 
them ; her hand had been laid appealingly on his 
shoulder, it fell from its resting-place, and she 
turned on me such a look of intense anguish, that 
I forgot to pursue the dastard who was flying 
rather than walking away, so for that time he 
escaped me. 

I did not speak to the poor child ; what words 
could comfort her ? but I lifted her powerless form 
gently in my arms, and carried her home. 

It was past ten, my mother stood anxiously at 
the gate, wondering where was her daughter, and as 
I approached with my seemingly lifeless burden, 
she uttered a piercing shriek, apprehending the 
worst Then came necessary, but painful explana- 
tions, in the midst of which Gemmel came in, and 
was too much one of the family now, not to insist 
. on having all the story repeated to him, which my 
mother undertaking to do, I sat by Charlotte's bed- 
side, where I remained clasping her fevered hand 
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in mine, and listening to wild ejaculations every 
now and then, which too plainly showed that the 
fierce battle of life was going on in the troubled 
sleep into which she had fallen. Then, by a strange 
inconsistency, I sat laying plans for the coming 
week. I would go into the world myself, I would 
try to eflfect my sister's entrance there^ I would see 
if we could not both form new ties which would 
eflface the memory of past misery. 

We were still young, she especially ; we would 
not give up our right to the sunshine of youth ; 
we would not have life's untasted banquet 
snatched from before us, the untouched goblet of 
elixir dashed down from our lips. Yes, we would 
claim our share of happiness as an undoubted right ; 
but even while I thought thus, there came sweep- 
ing by, visions of the dreary past, and as the 
skeletons went on, unveiled and crownless, each 
defied me to forget 

Yet life was young, I repeated, and earth had 
flowers in her vast gardens, and sunny fruits 
upon her orchard trees ; moreover, I was a poet, 
a successful poet — my songs should win me some 
true woman's heart ; I would rest my weary head 
on her bosom and forget. 
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" Helen ! Helen !*' cried my dreaming sister, 
"you have beautiful jewels, don't take my one 
little pearl from me ! I have only one, Helen, 
only one — don't be cruel, pity me ! pity me !" Sobs 
stopt her utterance. 

" The Moabitish woman's at the bottom of all 
this," muttered . Gemmel Pummel, as he passed 
upstairs to his little bedroom over the kitchen. 
"That girl-faced young feller never 'ould have 
thinked of no mischief, if she hadn^t tempted 'un. 
One man among a thousand have I found, but one 
woman among a thousand have I not found ; that's 
the 'sperience of me and King Suliman. All this 
be the Lord's judgment for certain ! Now, if so 
be that Master Ern'st had but took to preachin' 
the word in season, out of season, which I take 
to mean summer and winter all alike, and had 
stayed down 't home and been content with the 
ears as was let fall of purpose in the hat, my 
'pinion is, none on all this 'ould 'a happened, and 
Miss Charlotte, 'stead of moanin' and groanin' 
there, fit to bust her young heart, I say if she'd 
stayed there, she'd have been a comfortable farmer's 
wife, and Master Em'st might have made a new 
set of psalms of David I 
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" Well, I do think I bringed the word home 
powerful to them fellers this morn ; they was like 
a lot of Felixes, all on a tremble ! that they was. 
Ah ! I know'd well the Lord had threshin' for me 
to do in London." 
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CHAPTER XX 

I TRY TO EFFECT MY SISTER'S ENTRANCE INTO 
SOCIETY. 

I WENT on writing books, and writing them with 
a certain energy which supplied the place of en- 
thusiasm. 

We had no friends properiy so called, but I had 
some acquaintance with " society." The first holi- 
day I could obtain I devoted to paying visits. 

Many people had been exceedingly cordial to 
me ; some, indeed, had pressed on me oflfers of 
service, which perhaps they knew I was too proud 
to accept. I had still enough simplicity about me 
to believe in the sincerity of those oflfers, and I 
resolved to test them. 

Of late I had received fewer invitations, a cir- 
cumstance which I had dismissed from my memory, 
after attributing it to the fact that the first novelty 
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of my writings was over, the first enthusiasm for 
me as a lion, and perhaps people, had heard all I 
had to say in public or in private. 

" Is Mrs. de Lancy Vavasour de Home at homer 
She was, and I was ushered into a scene of confu- 
sion, intended to represent the proper atmosphere 
of a blue, a state of things which I then believed 
proper to a literary woman. I have, however, met 
with some lately, who can and do keep their books 
and papers in as good order as a merchant's ledger^ 
and whose households are as fair a specimen of 
ordinary, sensible housewifery, as a reasonable man 
could wish to see. 

Mrs. de Lancy Vavasour de Home received me 
politely, not as cordially as she would have done 
had I entered my name among the devotees of the 
temple dedicated to '' The House with the Three 
Broken Red Tiles." 

She talked politics, poetry, romance, and. en- 
larged on her own writings con amore. I listened 
like a martyr. 

At last contriving to slip in a word to the pur- 
port that I had a great favour to ask, '^ What was 
it ¥' she inquired. 

"To borrow her works? all her friends were 
P 
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atking for ihem, but they were certainly at my 
Bervice.^ 

''That was not the fskvoor;^ her conntenance 
fell. It brightened again in a few seconds. '' She 
coald perhaps serve me by lending her name as 

editor to my next work, or *' she hesitated, and 

at last hinted that though not in the habit of 
doing such things^ she would most certainly accept 
a dedication, if I thought it would promote the 
sale of the book.^ 

She played with the ribbons of her cap, threw 
an inexpressibly tender glance towards me and 
sighed. I was beginning to explain that what I 
wanted was a personal favour, and quite uncon- 
nected with literatura 

Mrs. de Lancy Yavasour de Home affectionately 
placed her hand in mine, and with a blush assured 
me, that ''all which honour could grant was mine, 
but '' 

I could not get my explanatory words out^ before 
a step was heard approaching. 

^ Leave me, Mr. Clarkson T she cried, in a tone 
of apparent agitation — "leave me; I ought not to 
have granted you this interview, my husband is — 
alas I very jealous." She put her finger on her lip 
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and daxted into another room, divided from that in 
which we were, by a crimson curtain, and I found 
myself face to face with the little husband^ who 
looked neither fierce nor redoubtable, but shook 
hands warmly, and invited me into his smoking- 
room to take a cigar. 

The same evening I wrote to Mrs. de Lancy 
Vavasour de Home, explaining that she had mis- 
apprehended me entirely, that the favour which I 
had to ask was simply leave to introduce my sister 
to her. 

I received a freezing reply. " Mrs. de Lancy Va- 
vasour de Home regretted much to refuse my 
request, but it had always been her principle to 
confine hor intimacy, evein her acquaintance, to 
those who were in some way distinguished by 
genius, either displayed in literature or art ; in fact^ 
her mind required the converse bf the salt of the 
eartL" She added in a postscript that, " After 
what had passed, though proudly conscious of her 
own innocence, Sec, she thought it best that we 
should not meet for the present, Mr. de Lancy 
Vavasour de Home was so jealous." 

Oh ! the vanity of human nature. This poor 
silly woman chose to imagine an ugly bear like 
p2 
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me entertamed a criminal passion for her, rather 
than not have the wilat of a dangerous beauty. 

My next attempt was with an amiable private 
family, of natural mannera^ and no literary or other 
jn^tensiona, bat — but ^ they were going into the 
country soon, and why make a new acquaintance 
that must so shortly be broken T Then '' one of 
the girls was. engaged to be married,, and if any 
young persons were about the house they always 
laughed so,'' &c. &a 

I persevered, but with the same result I found 
that in most places a man whose coat was not 
threadbare, might push his way, provided he kept 
his place, and made no attempts to ally himself 
with his superiors in rank or fortune, a^ d so long 
as he abstained from luring any silly, romantic girl 
into that dishonourable thing ''a love match;" but 
the man can't drag in lus woman-kind wilh him 
unless they are heiresse& 

I reminded myself of the hero of one of Mrs. 
Inchbald's stories, who tries to introduce his brother 
into society, and is everywhere met by the ques- 
tion, " But can he plfiy the fiddle V Ah, Charlotte 
could play the fiddle to nobody ; poor Charlotte ! 
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what hope was there of her ever getting into society, 
and after all, what could society do for her? 

I soon found that I had many acquaintances, 
but scarcely a friend, unless I reckoned as such 
the grey-headed, melancholy man of business, who 
was accustomed to slip into my hand monthly, 
something above my covenanted salary, and to take 
his Sunday walk out to our little cottage on pur- 
pose to leave behind him in a cup, or under a 
plate, a sovereign or two : sometimes, on grand 
occasions, a five-pound note. He was a friend, but 
he was a lonely bachelor, and never had given a 
timid knock at the door of society in his life. 

Then I had truly one woman friend, used, alas ! 
as the world too often uses the generous and un- 
selfish; resorted to when my pent-up miseries 
required the ear of a confidante whom I knew to 
be true and honest, forgotten in moments of excite- 
ment or weariness ; and she — well, she was only 
an actress, she could do nothing for my sister. 

Benvenuta Brewster, known on the stage as 
Miss Horatia Howard, had not attained the proud 
position of a star; she had not genius, or great 
beauty, or blind fortune on her side ; in fact, she 
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was but a second-rate actress^ hard-worked and 
ill-paid, toiling on by d^rees, with only the helps 
of industry and intelligence. The eminent actress 
18 entirely emancipated from the censures of society ; 
she may be highly respectable and respected, may 
become the lioness of a certain class; but a 
second-rate actress — around her still cling a good 
many of the old clouds of prejudice and stispicion, 
and she is not yimted. 

Of course Bexivenuta Brewster could do nothing 
for my sister ; still I determined to talk to her of 
my wishes and aspirations, yet I had no intention 
of asking her advice. I was selfish, I wanted 
nothing but a patient listener. 

She lived in lodpng% alone— a very suspicious 
circumstance, many said ; they forgot to inquire if 
she were alone in the World, if she had relation or 
friend to share her dwelling; quite forgot to note 
that her scanty salary, could not provide a hired 

chaperon.' 

She lived in one room in a crowded thorough- 
fare, from necessity, not choice, that she might be 
near the theatre at which she was engaged ; but 
that one room she contrived to beautify by ei^qui- 
site neatness and simple taste : everything was 
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poor, but nothing pained the eye by a sense of 
incongruity. 

I called one afternoon, Bxxd found Benvenuta 
had gone out ; determined to wait till her return, 
I sat down and seribbkd a few stray thoughts, but 
soon getting impatient of delay, I got up and paced 
the narrow room; finally, I begaa to eoEamine it 
with some attention. 

On the wall hung two well-executed crayon 
heads, those of an old man and woman, Benve- 
nuta's fiather and 'mother. ' Between -them wa^ the 
miniature of a young man, rather faded, and sur- 
rounded by one of those crowns of yellow ever- 
lastings that they put on the graves in Catholic 
coimtries. The mourning wreath round the por- 
trait of the man made me dream ; was he a dead or 
a faithless lover ? Poor Betivenuta I ' 

There, on the table, was her open desk, and in 
it lying a packet of letters. How soon I might 
have read the secret, perhapa (he sad secret of a 
life— what materials for a romance I Near the 
letters lay Hawthorne's: f Scarlet Lettef"' open, and 
tear-stained. 

A devilish suspicion entisred my mind ; was 
Benvenuta a penitent Magdalen ? . There was the 
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play-book out of which she was learning her part^ 
and the place was marked by a small ebony 
crucifix. Poor actress I it was in no irreverence, it 
was as a reminder, while she was toiling through 
the mechanical work, which the enthusiasm of 
genius might have rendered a lighter burden. 

I was softened as I looked on the crucifix, but 
the tear-stained story of the adulteress, so power- 
fully told by the master, staggered my faith, and 
with the cruelty of human nature Benvenuta 
stood condemned. I took up my hat and hastened 
away. 

The next day I had repented and returned. I 
knocked slightly at the door, but no one spoke, so 
I walked in. 

Benvenuta was lying on the hard horse-hair sofa, 
which no doubt served her for a bed at night; She 
was sleeping, but through a troubled slumber tears 
were falling down her cheeks. 

She had fallen asleep reading that book still, for 
her hand grasped the volume. What connexion 
could there be between " The Scarlet Letter" and 
Benveniita's life ? 

I had a wild curiosity to know her history. 
Villain that I was, I verily believe that I wanted 
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to pluck the story from her very heart's core, just 
to work it into a marketable romance and to get 
money for it. 

What right had I to sit down and watch the 
conflicting emotions shown in that sleeping 
woman's face, while I had prided myself on not 
reading her letters? Benvenuta was of the 
middle height^ but exquisitely formed ; her face 
was pale and shaded by dark brown hair. I fancy 
she had not one perfect feature, but still there was 
great harmony and beauty in her countenance. 

She looked to me like a woman who should be 
a young mother, tender, self-sacrificing, calling the 
man she loved, ^^ lord f living in the shade, chaste 
atid timid ; she was not made for the glare of the 
foot-lights, rather to be the house-angel; but 
instead of walking through life an unsoiled lily, 
she had fallen in the mire, and her white 
garments were defiled. Poor Benvenuta I 

And out of^ the very sin of the fallen angel I 
would have made a market and won money 1 
Mark, I pray you, what we men are made of ! I 
am in the confessional, and I tell all — all. 

My one partial reader, don't despise me; I 
would have knocked the man down who had 
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stolen a kiss from the sleeping actress, and I was 
stealing, or trying to steal the secrets of her soul. 
She began to talk in her sleep ; I — well, I stopt 
short of further meanness. I did not listen ; I 
touched her hand and woke her, or else I might 
have learnt whether she too had a scarlet letter, 
though an invisible one, on her breast, and how it 
came to be embroid^ed there. As from a 
remnant of an older nature, the actress blushed a 
little as she awoke, but she rose and welcomed me 
with a quiet grace. 

I could not help adverting to the book she had 
been reading. 

" It is very wonderful,*' said she ; " it seems 
as if the author had the power of a god- to lay 
open and look into the human heart ; such 
power is fearful! fearful T' she repeated; '4t is 
good that all writers are not so " She hesi- 
tated, then stopped speaking entirely. 

I could not resist looking straight into Ben- 
venuta's eyes ; they fell beneath my gaze. Could 
I talk to her of my pure Charlotte ? 

"Writers,*' said J, "if they would write with 
power, must look into their own hearts first, 
and then compare their human brethren with 
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what they find there. As the anatomist in the 
cause of science is compelled to overcome his 
repugnance, and to plunge his knife into a dead 
man's bosom, though that which has been the 
soul's casket seems desecrated by the wound, so 
must the maker of books lay his clearest magnify- 
ing lens on a living man's heart or a gentle 
woman's bosom ; so must he listen to their secret 
throbs through a stethoscope " 

" You should draw more from imagination," said 
Benvenuta. 

" Our pictures would be poor distortions if we 
did ; we must have life to paint from^ even suffer- 
ing, sinful life." 

" It is frightful I frightful I" exclaimed Ben- 
venuta, starting from her chair ;/4t makes one 
feel unsafe with you. Look at my geraniums; 
they flourish on the window-sill, even in this 
murky atmosphere." 

I made an excuse to leave Benvenuta, and as 
I did so, I encountered a handsome young man on 
the staircase inquiring for her. 

Beader, would you believe it ? I found a pang of 
jealousy in my heart at that moment — -jealousy of an 
imloved woman — while my soul was full of another!'' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MY MOTHER. 

So the one light in our house was quenched 
Charlotte's bright spirit drooped. My mother 
roused herself to exertion to support her; and both 
laboured for me as they had done before. Forester 
and Helen were never mentioned. Charlotte took 
the same pains as of old to watch over my little 
comforts, which I, ungrateful wretch, scarcely 
marked, or if I did mark them, forgot to be grate- 
ful The easy-chair was put in the warmest or 
the sunniest nook, my writing-table and all my 
papers neatly arranged, perhaps a few stray 
flowers beside them; the only change was, that 
no one sat on the low stool at my feet now, with 
an earnest, cheerful face, looking up into mine to 
tinge it with the only golden sunshine it ever 
knew ; no one listened eagerly for my new verses. 
When I bad written anything particular, I had 
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to lay it aside till I could carry the MS. to Ben- 
venuta ; I asked her opinion, but I don't remember 
that her remarks ever influenced or made any 
impression on me. Charlotte plied her needle 
incessantly, looking down on her work with eyes 
full of sad dreams ; my mother knitted, but now 
and then the stocking fell from her hold, and her 
hand shaded her eyes as in the old times. Was 
her spirit communing with the dead ? 

Sometimes she looked as if holding converse 
with the departed ; perhaps one loved spirit had 
been talking with her to lure her upward, to renew 
the holiest marriage-bond that earth had ever seen. 

She was as affectionate as ever to her children ; 
her eye followed me constantly with a sort of 
wistful tenderness which I could not well under- 
stand then, but it meant, "Canst thou journey on 
without me on life's flinty road, my son, my first- 
born T She no longer inquired about my labours, 
no longer asked what I planned or hoped ; the 
mothers pride was dead, but the mother's love was 
alive and strong. 

She faded away day by day, like one that had 
truly seen a spirit, awed, but not terror-stricken. 

I laid down my idle pen, and sat for hours with 
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her hand in mine, while Charlotte called back her 
absent mind, and watdied the pale, sad face with 
tearless eyea 

Gemmel would speak what he called '^a word in 
season," in his own strange way ; his exordiams 
nsoally b^inning with ^Who shall dwell with 
everlasting homings?" My mother bowed her 
head and listened to her uncouth teacher, as reve- 
rently as though she had beUeved his message came 
straight from Heaven. 

It was autumn when my mother's lamp of life 
went out, and the chill, solemn evenings suited 
well the slow dyii^. Night shadows were falling ; 
she was in an easy-chiur by the fire, the mournful 
gusts of wind came like a sob echoing close by the 
window ; a scarcely perceptible shudder crept over 
her. 

"Mother," said Charlotte — "mother, darling, you 
are sheltered, the storm cannot touch you." She 
smiled with a sudden light that covered her whole 
face with radiance, and cried with the full, strong 
voice of health, " He has called me, I must go 1" 
The radiant smile faded, the unbound spirit soared 
away, and my sister, my broken-hearted sister, 
and the sailor-boy on the ocean, were the legacy 
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left to me, to me, a man standing alone in the wide 
world, a crushed, broken man too, whose only 
aspiration had long been to find a great revenge for 
a foul wrong. 

Sister, brother ! I repeated the words again and 
again; the thought of their dependence upon me 
stirred a holier pulse in my heart. I swore to stem 
the flood, the wild, mad flood of vengeance and of 
passion, and to live for the only two beings whose 
fate could ever be linked with mine, and I kept my 
oath, kept it for a time. 
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CHAPTER XSXL 

I FAIL AS AS AITTHOS. 



*GaszkaDe: gonekieaer due haman Iiotft £dt 
A fga»g,hut siQ I w gbd, jei^ I tbink I was 
^bdy mj mother was gone home. My sisters heart 
was the ome that Ued ; I had no tean to shed, hat 
became an dd-loddng man. 

Charktte was tmly my good ai^;d, the pale, sad 
face that had now grown tonching^y lovely, was 
always opposite to me when I sat at wcurk, for I 
worked on ; the soRowfal man labours most I 
bad put the finishing touch to a romance, finished 
it while my mother lay dead in the very next 
chamber^ that I might lay her decently in the earth, 
and I had a fond fancy that by a great effort, I 
might lay her to rest in the green churchyard, by 
my father's side. I had written night after night 
till odd grey morning came, and I crept in to look 
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at the white/cold fetce of the dead, and then I lay 
down to sleep and dream of death's repose and life's 
struggle;, 

I reckoiied vaaalyy blind fboL I had irritten a 
worthy book, I know I had, a book that would stir 
the pulses of every honest heart I had not as 
formerly painted an ima^ation picture ; I know 
that the men and women in my story were God's 
erieaturos^ living and breathing, no monstrous 
Frankenstein creations; I had taken nature for 
my models, aad aU this caused my fftiltire. 

Th^ publisher xeeeited me with that cautious 
politeness whieh brides no gocxl to an authorV 
fortunes; he gently hinted that unless I could 
*- — ^blit I must give. his dwji #orda 

'*A very jHroiifie pe», Mr. Glarksoon I a very pro- 
lifie pen I" I made Bio r^ly, but waited for him 
to say more; he epntinue<^ '^The book trade is 
very depressed, very/' 

''I understand it has always been depressed," 
said I. ^ ^e book trade! is, no doubt, perennially 
depressed, as each generation supposes itself to 
live in * hard times/ " 

^'But this is an .imusiiially bad season; the 

war " 

Q 
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** The war I" I repeated, for there was profound 
peaoa 

^The probable war with France,'' he resumed. 

** I should have scarcely expected such a contin- 
gency would affect the sale of a noveL" 

^ It always does, Mr. Clarkson, always ; besides, 
men's minds are so full of the coming general 
election." 

^ Qeneral election ! while the Parliament is still 
in its infioncy T' 

<< Nevertheless, there is talk of a dissolution." 

I bowed to this seeming improbability, and only 
said, " I rather think, Mr. Enfield, you don't want 
my book, so I had better " 

"Well, you see, Mr. Clarkson, the market is 
dull; and unless there is something very, very 

startling to arrest the public attention ^to tell 

you the truth, I lost by your Jast book ; yes, lost 
considerably." 

" I am very sorry, sir, I assure you I am very 
sorry. I suppose the public has heard all I have 
to say/' 

" To speak plainly, Mr. Clarkson, you don't put 
fire enough into your composition now ; your first 
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work was extraordinary, quite hit the taste of the 
age. Write something like that ** 

" I can't, sir, in conscience ; I consider that my 
first work reads like one that might emanate from 
a lunatic asylum. But I fancy I need not trespass 
on your time any further, Mr. Enfield ; I may as 
well carry my MS. away.'* 

" You may leave it ; this is a busy moment, but 
if we can find time we certainly will have it read.'* 

I should have seized the unfortunate papers and 
walked oflf ; but I saw before me the white face of 
the unburied dead, and it seemed to me that she 
could not rest in peace in the tramp, tramp of a 
city's neighbourhood. The first tears I had known 
for years rushed to my eyes ; I strove to hide them 
from the man of business, but he saw them. 
The hard, dry look faded from his face, he came to 
me, and laid his hand on my shoulder as gently as 
on a child's. 

" Is anything wrong with you ?" said he. 
" Nothing," said I ; " only — only—" and here my 
manhood forsook me, and I sobbed like a boy — 

" only my mother lies dead, and well, I wanted 

to bury her with my father." 
Q2 
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The bosanesi man diew badL m niimle, battaped 
his pocket, buttoned bis good bvcMiddotb orer bis 
breast, wherein pobaps be bad a podLet4x»k ; be 
strode ap and down the loom, and wiped bis ej^a 
with a crimson handkerchief; be frowned imeefy, 
till his eyebrows nearly met^ wiped bis eyes onoe 
more, then came and looked in my £Eice. 

With a sadden jerk he tore bis ooat open, to the 
great damage of his battens ; while with the left 
hand he seemed stiU defending the citadeL The 
right hand finally tdompbed, and drew forth m 
ten-pound note, which he thrast into my pahd, 
very much as though he feared his baser natore 
snatching the money back again. ^ Qo !" said be, 
hoarsely — " go, buiy your motbec'' 

^'Ofa, sir,^ I exclaimed, ''never was generosuby 
like yours!" 

" Perhaps not," said he, dryly, recoverii^ from 
his emotion, *^ for never did a good action ooat 
any one what it costs ma Young man, I never 
part with a sixpence without a pang; it was not 
always so, but a youth of struggling care made 
money my god; I have now none other. Go 1 lest 
I change my mind and snatch that note back 
again." 
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He turned away, and a clerk entering at the 
moment, Mr. Enfield began to give him some 
eommoB-place directicms. 

I hnried my predous dead in the green churdi- 
yard, beside him whom she had so loved and 
honoured in life, and in the midst of the young 
childrea who had gstheved m hope and happiness 
round her knee in former years. 

I buried my dead in the quiet silence of the fields; 
I came back to the din of the striving city. I 
felt 83 though I bad come from the calm fepose of 
the grave to hell. 

The rude passers-l^ seemed lo jostle me more 
than ever, the men of business, and of pleasure, 
the vain women mimeing along, casting sidelong 
glances at those that wenrt by, to win their notice^ 
women scarcely less odious to me than the painted 
wretch who boldly seized my arm which I had to 
wrench from her. 

I bad to walk some distance to my home where 
poor Charlotte awaited my coming under the 
rough, but honest guardiandiip of GemmeL 

I was walking down Eleetrstreet, plunged in 
thoD^ht^ dreaming my whdie life over agiun. 
My mother's early teachings, which had so quietly 
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and gently died away; my father, the martyr- 
priest, whose life-saaifice no record would ever 
honour ; the young brothers and sisters dancing 
merrily even in rags and poverty; and Helen, 
the bright, ambitious child-girl, wandering with 
me in the depth of the woods, or by the river-side, 
dreaming, dreaming, and filling me with dreama 

A man carrying, a burden pushed against and 
awoke me, near Temple-bar. I looked up, and the 

first being I encountered was dear heaven, 

Helen N Helen leaning on Forester's arm ; her 
glove was off, there was no ring upon her finger. 
She was still beautiful, and her rich apparel gave 
her a queenly air, but she looked pale and weary. 

My first impulse was to spring on him as a 
panther on its prey. The public thoroughfare was 
nothing to me, I cared nothing for the people around 
me. 

But there was something held me back, some- 
thing restrained the tiger within me. I think it 
was the wet clay of my mother's grave hanging 
heavy on my feet, that saved me then from the sin 
of murder. They did not see me, and I hastened 
on, where my sister's voice seemed calling me— 
home — home. 
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Mr. Enfield sent my MS. back with the usual 
business form of letter, written by a clerk — 

" Sir, — We regret extremely that the MS. you 
have placed at our disposal does hot seem exactly 
fitted for publication. The story is not thought 
of sufficient interest, incident being decidedly 
wanting. 

" Thanking you for your obliging oflfer, &c. &a, 
we are, 

" Your obedient servants,' 

« Enfield and Roberts." 

I walked all over London with that MS., a work 
every way beyond my previous writings, every- 
where with the same success. My former reputa- 
tion did nothing for me ; it was gone, dead, abso- 
lutely forgotten, though the world had for a season 
raved about "Hermione." The publishers asked 
me what I had written. I believe I answered 
" Nothing f it was the truth, I know it was. I 
that had aimed so high, that had struggled so hard, 
the result was nothing. Mind, heart, energies, 
used up, wasted, and all for nothing, unless I 
counted beggary, possible starvation. 
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The poor meteor went ont^ a &Uing alar. Alas ! 
there was a oomet thai year, a coiaet with a great 
long, fiery tale, and men's eyes were all turned 
to look at him, a man who had writt^i a very 
** startling book." 

My lit^raury course wss jdainly orer ; unless I 
could concoct a few ^ first-class'' mxxrderSy or ^eate 
a bigamist hero ; it was useless to bully or abuse 
publishers, they were themsdves at the mercy of a 
discerning public. 

" Thus saith the Lord, ^Nineveh the great shall 
fall, shaU &11, and all her bricks be burnt up to 
brickdusti'" said Gemmel, solemnly, standing at 
mybednde. 

** Oh^ Emett^ deares<^ he is gone I he is gene I 
our last» last Mend!" cried Chariotte, ihrowmg 
herself into my arms and wieepiiig^ 

Thus was I awoke froni a trembled dream; 
awoke to leani the sudden death of my ^end, my 
benefactor, Martin Seymour; The office was 
closed^ my ooeupation gone at the desk as at the 
press, and the woild waa ail before me to seek 
fresh empleymeni How I could have breasted 
its storms, but for those clinging white arms 
around my neck I 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

BENVENUTA. 

Bekyenuta was '*at home, but engaged." I 
turned to leave the house with a heavier heart 
than ever. My fedings were hurt, for I was un- 
reasonable enough to think that Benvenuta must 
have known all about my late trials and might 
have also known that I wanted sympathy. 

^' Ah \'* said I, savagely, ''a true actress; I am 
not her adoring lover, I have no rich gifts to bring 
in my hand, and a woman never knows the mean- 
ing of true, disinterested friendship." 

I paused at the door of the house, thinking 
whidi way I should bend my steps. A gentleman 
ran lightly down the stairs, brushed past me, then 
said, coolly, — 

" I beg your pardon, but have you sudi a thing 
as a fusee V he held a cigar in his hand. 

•^No/' I answered, savagely; ''I am a poor 
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workman out of employment; I never afford 
dgarsL" He smQed, nodded, and passed on. 

I had an insane impolse to rush upstairs, to 
confront Benvenuta^ to reproeucik her, to do I know 
not what, bat I checked myself and remembered 
I was not her lover. I crossed the street; I 
heard a tap at the window, and looking up, I saw 
the actress's gentle fitoe, half screened by aatnmn 
flowers on her window-silL She beckoned me, 
and I walked slowly up to her little room. 

How pleasant that room was ; an air of nnpre- 
tentions beauty pervaded all its simple arrange- 
ments, and Benvennta was a fitting centre of the 
picture. I thonght bitterly, how coald she look so 
innocent? how could she meet one who must 
understand her, so nnblushingly ? No, I wronged 
her, there was a faint blush on her cheek, and her 
hand in mine trembled nervously ; did she think 
I suspected her ? or had she found out that I was 
making a convenience of her? just to put her in a 
book, to fill a vacant corner. 

She sat down as far from me as the narrowness 
of the chamber permitted. She talked on 
common subjects, things that neither she nor I 
cared about — the weather, the newspaper gossip of 
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the week. Finally, a few stray tears fell on her 
cheek ; she turned away and wiped them quietly, 
but my weak heart was touched. I could never 
bear to see # a woman in tears; the veriest Jezebel 
in the world with tears in her eyes could make a 
fool of me. 

I entreated her to tell me her grief. " Nothing, 
nothing !" but the tears came faster. At length 
she drew a paper from off some object which it had 
concealed on the table, and displayed a magni- 
ficent diamond bracelet. 

After some hesitation she walked up to me, 
laid her still trembling hand on my arm, and said, 
"Mr. Clarkson, you have a sister/' her breath 
came short with genuine agitation — *' you have a 
sister, and as you would have a man act towards 
her, if she were cast friendless on the wide world 

— so — so you " she could not finish. I asked 

her in what I could serve her, but I spoke coldly. 
My coldness helped Benvenuta to recover her 
composure. 

**You can do me a great service," said she, 
drawing back a little. " I have no real friend in 
the world ; the poor seldom have ; necessity has 
driven me to a life from which my nature shrinks. 
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Bui I thoi^t, I lioped, tliat as I could 

» great aetxem, or a hematj, I ni^fat 

but it was not to be. I aappoae & gtaUetaBa 

paswd jaa at tbe door f % 

^ ▲ eoneeited puppy tied to a case passed me^'* 
said I ; ** not a gentleman." 

** W^, gentleman or not, the w<»id wffl abrays 
gire him the title, for he has birth and fortiaa aa 
his flbde. He is Lord Fredeiick fielding. Thia 
bracelet is his gift. I vish to retam it" 

^ After accepting itT said I, more sava^j, tat 
I thooght all women were cheats. 

^ I did not accept it," she said, with a pained 
look ; '* he throat it on .me, left k here^ whether I 
would or no." 

" But you received his visit f 

^No, I did not; he forced his way in; it is tha 
second time he has done so.'' 

*' Do you really wish to get rid of this fellow T* 
' ''Of course I do/' 

'^ Then you must send this thing back to him.^ 

I did not believe in her ; I did not believe in 
any woman ; I never thought them in earnest in 
anything but wickedness. What woman wouU 
part with diamonds ? 
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Shef put the br»oelet in my hiemA, ^'Mr. 
Clarkflon, I would not ask yon, if I had (me nngle 
friend on whom I had« right tordy; bu^ will yoo 
carry that b^ck to Lord Frederick for me ? It is too 
costly to send by common meaoai he might never 
get it, never know that there i<ras fiuch a thing as 
an actress who prized her honour more than 
diamonds You will not refuse me, there is his 
address/' 

I took the bracelet and the man's address in 
silence. I could not ask her pardon for my base 
suspicions without hurting her feelings, but I tried 
to soften my rugged manners, and ere long I had 
insensibly poured out all my grievances, my losses, 
my sister's loneliness, my literary failures, my utter 
loss of all employment. 

Benvenuta sat with her elbows resting on the 
table, and her forehead leaning on her hands. She 
listened in silence, then lifted up her eyes and 
looked at me earnestly. **^ould you not be a 
player ?' said she. 

" A player I" I exclaimed ; "look at my face 1" 

" I was looking at it before you spoke." 
'"Well?" 

" Bead something to me, Mr. Cliurkson/' 
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To hnmoor her whim, I took up the first book 
in my way ; it was an old jday ; I read the first 
passage that can^t my eye — 

'^ I hare ■onglit to win a name 
Danling and spedlesB at the moontain snow. 

Shame <»% 'tis bhured with Uots 

Fate, like a mildew. 

Bains the rirtaoas hairest I woold reap. 
And aQ my erop is weeds !" 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

I BECOME A PLATER 

The sod was not green on my mother's grave ere 
I became a player. 

My first essay in the dramatic art equalled, if it 
did not surpass, the success of my first literary 
Ventura I doubted not but that my decline in 
the one would be as inevitable as it had been in 
the other. Meanwhile I was successful 

I said I had not studied ; but I was wrong. I 
had saturated my soul with Shakspeare in my 
boyhood. How often had Helen and I mimed the 
enchanted characters in the green woods, with no 
audience but the birds. 

Many a night since my arrival in London I had 
devoted ta the theatre, with a view to improve-, 
ment in my own art, rather than from a search 
after pleasure or excitement ; but again and again 
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I had insensibly become interested, then en- 
tranced. 

So many dramatic characters reflected my own 
passions — love, despair, jealousy — I had little 
difficulty in identifying myself with the various 
heroes represented. 

It seemed to me now» tibat my heart spoke its 
own language for the first time. 

My success was certain. I won money, I won 
glory, that was better ; I became intoxicated ; at 
times I cast off the memory of my misery; one 
tiiaught niever ctied withdai jarue^-^my nam« must 
read» IHelen, she would vegret? me passioaately ; 
not me, {j>erchanR»^ bunk the fame she might b»v« 
shaoed with me« 

And my eaemy l He w6iAd kam thai X wast 
not a BMut to be decqDiQed^ 

All the world finiled oa me; my books were 
revived, my poetry waft quoted^ my taJble was laden 
witk letters of coiii{)iiment^ with cacrds, axtd bttd 
verses. 

I (fressed Qharlette Uke a dnchass-^rather like 
a hiry prinees^; but I eoidd lee behmd her smiles^ 
thait no gveen moss bad sprung up and grown 
over thexuin of ber heairt 
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I let people see and admire her at a distance ; 
not one did I allow to approach her^ not even 
poor Benvenuta, who had been my stepping-stone 
to fortune. 

I hired an elderly lady to be Charlotte's chape- 
rone ; night after night she sat in a private box at 
the theatre, admiring her wonderful brother, as 
she thought him, and unconsciously drawing all 
eyes by her loveliness. 

Benvenuta played with me ; her acting was less 
studied, but more natural Xhan it had been ; it 
was good, it was more than good. She thought I 
was a genius. I could not persuade her that, were 
the passions of my heart silenced by oblivion or 
happiness, I should be an ordinary man. No, she 
persevered in believing me a genius, and she 
** tried," she said, " to play up to my playing ;" she 
did more, unselfish being that she was, if she was 
applauded, she shrank back that the plaudits 
might all be mine. Benvenuta and Charlotte each 
conceived the idea that I could write a play ; they 
knew I could do it ; they talked me into the am- 
bitious attempt 

I gave a year to the composition of my play, 
and at every line I wondered had Helen seen me 
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ad ? would Ae see mj pli j ? would my fieiy words 
toudi her heart t would it be mine ? mine at the 

, eleventh hoar? and thm ^then what should I 

do with the polluted thing? Should I slay her 
and myadf as a fit winding-up for a life tragedy ? 
The presence of my pale-&oed aster, the memory 
of the holy dead restrained me, and chased away 
the mad temptation. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

HOW I ACTED MY PLAY, AND ENDED THE TRAGEDY 
— IT WAS NOT TILL THE ELEVENTH HOUR THAT 
I FOUND THE NAME OF MY PLAY WAS A WORN- 
OUT TITLE, "jealousy/' 

'I WAS asked to change my title'; I would not. 
I was the manager's tyrant ; he had tried to be 
mine in the beginning. 

The insolence of prosperity was creeping on me. 
I made my own conditions. I even talked of 
taking a theatre of my own — ^my own manager, 
my own company. Benvenuta, of course, would 
follow me, and Benvenuta was an actress now ; I 
had infused a soul into her, her art was my worL 

One of the actors thought she would be a good 
match, he began to pay her great attention ; I be- 
lieved that she receiyed his addresses with pleasure. 
The man was nothing in his profession, less out of 
it, but he was, for an actor, prudent, and he was 
r2 
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good-looking. There was no reasonable objection to 
a marriage between these two people — what were 
tthey to me ? Nothing but a couple of professionals 
whom I might find it convenient to employ. For 
Benvenuta^ indeed^ I had had a sort of friendship, 

but now well, in the midst of serious griefs, 

in the midst of an unsubdued passion for an 
ungrateful woman, there was something in the 
thought of this possible union which was ex- 
tremely painful to my feelings, or it may be 
wounding to my vanity. 

Had I probed my heart I should have found 
that without one iota of love to give her in return, 
I was secretly desirous of appropriating her devo- 
tion to myself. " Jealousy" appeared. I did not 
act, I felt, nature spoke ; I poured out the feelings 
of my heart in a flood of burning words that had 
at least truth's merit. 

My acting was so natural, that poor Benvenuta 
had nearly fallen a victim to the intense passion 
which my position in the play had thrown into 

my action. I was surely I was mad for- the 

moment ; the dagger I held was supposed to be 
blunted; I see it now,, bright, glittering, mur- 
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derous. I had to seem to stab a faithless wife 
and I — wounded the actress. 

Benvenuta uttered one piercing scream and fell* 
insensible. The actioti suited the part; « storm 
of applause shook the house. 

I was not sobered — I held the dagger ^BtiU 
denched, and looked wildly round. 

Ah, who was the woman in satin and diamond* 
that leaned forward gazing at me with €J1 her 
soul? Helen ! Helen ! it was Helen ! 

I had won — she was mine ! she had forgotten 
the smooth-faced villain beside her — she was 
mine ! 

I could not leave that gaze imploring love, 
|ttty, pardon. She had forgotten all the world but 
me, I all the world but Helen ! And the curtain 
fell — fell between us. 

* * * , * * 

I passed by the pale, wounded actress. She 
held out her hand to arrebt me; she said her 
wound was a mere scratch, she besought me not 
to afflict myself; her words are ringing in my 
ears an eternal reproach. 

Wretch that I was^ I rushed past her and out 
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of the houses without one word of penitence or 



Without anj thought, without anything bat a 
Uind instinct^ I rushed to the door of the theatre 
by which Forester must leava I meant to snatch 
Helen from him ; she was mine, though my lips 
mnst never toach hers again ; still I would snatch 
her from him. 

Once more I saw her, she was weeping bitterly, 
but ere I could reach them, he had thrust her into 
a carriage. I rushed to the spot like the maniac 
that I was ; she saw me, she stretched out her arms 
to me, I swear she did ; but Forester caUed to the 
coachman, and the horses went like the wind. 
Found I found and lost ! I roared like a wild 
beast 

I forgot poor Charlotte, forgot the wounded 
woman, all on earth, but the one great passion of 
my life. I succeeded in overtaking Forester and 
Helen ; I clung to the back of their carriage, and 
as they stopped at the gates of a grand mansion, 
I slid from my place and concealed myself, they 
alighted and quickly entered the house. 

I knocked softly at the door, at the dead hour 
of the night A scoffing servant, who took me, 
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perhaps, in my tawdry robes, for a mountebank, 
or an escaped lunatic, told me that his master and 
mistress had retired. 

I knew the power of gold ; I pushed some into 
his hand and penetrated to their private rooms, 
thirsting like a panther for blood. A faint light 
from under a door led me ; I bated my fury, lest 
he should escape ; softly I opened the door, softly 
cre]pt in, as the assassin should. 

What if I murdered them both ? avenged my- 
self on him, and saved the woman from further 
dishonour ? 

I see the gorgeous rooms now, their gilded 
adornments, their beautiful mirrors, their costly 
drapery, their luxurious fumitura I came upon 
the man sleeping, fresh from the wine-cup, sleep- 
ing in a regal-looking couch, with all the wondrous 
beauty of his youth still in his glowing face. 

He was dreaming of love and triumph ; a smile 
played over his rosy, girlish lips, he spoke one 
word, " Helen 1" he was then dreaming of her and 
love; the love for which I had been starving for 
years. The silver lamp shone down upon him with 
a subdued light; I lifted the playhouse dagger 
that I still clutched and sent his soul to helL 
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Ha ! ha 1 I did it well ! Was it murder ? I am 
waiting for the verdict. 

A woman stood by with frozen lips that would 
not scream, her white garments and her pale face 
made her seem a spirit in the gloomy night I 
showed her her murdered lover and laughed, the 

fiends laughed with ma 

» » » » » 

I was myself again, the purpose of my life Vas 
accomplished — I had won Helen's love, I had slain 
my enemy. 

I had no sister, no country now ; away, then, to 
the i^ildemess to consort with savage men, with 
beasts less savage than myself. I had slain a 
man. Was it murder ? I am waiting for your 
verdict. 



THE END OF MT^ LIFERS STOBT. 
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LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL. 

Decernher Slst^ 18—*. I have slept^ dreamt^ or 
been mad, and now I am wide-awake, awakened 
by a tolling bell ; they tell me it is near midnight, 
that that passing bell is for the dying year. 

But no, it is false, the knell is for a dead man. 
He is cold, dead, my companion, my boyhood's 
friend— slain by this hand! Oh, horrible, most 
horrible ! A flood of tender recollection and re- 
morse invades my whole being. 

He is dead I my friend — my enemy — and with 
him the jealous fire that made me a manslayer. 

I am no longer pursued by the maddening ques- 
tion — Is he beside her now ? is she lavishing on 
him the tenderness that was my right, the only 
wealth I ever coveted ? 

But for one recollection I might be at peace-^ 
but that- 
Well, could he live again — did Christ walk the 
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earth once more— did he say unto him, " Young 
man, I say imto thee arise !" would I cry amen f 

They tell me I have been sick for weeks and 
months ; do they mean mad ? 

I see two pale women beside me, my sister and 
Benvenuta ; the one not long since I resolved to 
abandon for ever, the other I nearly slew ; yet 
they wait on me, yet they anticipate my wants 
with tender compassion. 

They tread softly, they speak in whispers, they 
have some untold mystery between them, they 
look at me with pity — do they know my crime ? 

Do they know that the avenger of blood is 
pursuing me through the length and breadth of 
the land ? 

Why don't they fear me, my sister whom I 
struck? Benvenuta whom I stabbed? Good 
angels guard me ; surely Heaven relents ! 

But Helen — where is Helen ? no matter, she is 
not with him 1 he is dead — dead. Peace I peace, 
Eumenides ! I did but tear the lamb from the 
wolf; I did but slay the wolf, forgetting he had 
been my friend. 

For the first time that I remember since my ill- 
ness, I got up early to-day ; I sat in an easy-chair 
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by the window. A policeman passed slowly by, 
he looked up at me, I drew back. I wonder if 
there is a reward offered for the murderer ? a de- 
scription given of his feet and inches, his hair, 
eyes ? &c. No doubt bills are posted all over the 
town for the midnight assassin ; I will creep out 
some night and read them. I am so changed none 
can know me; my hair being shaved makes & 
great difference. 1 shall wear a wig to disguise me 
further. 

Oh coward! coward! disgrace to manhood I 
what makes my heart beat, my teeth chatter, my 
knees smite each other ? I have visions of a scaf- 
fold, of a felon dying a felon's death, quivering 
ignobly in a rope, in the gaze of a gibing, yelling 
multitude. 

What cruel kindness brought me home, only to 
be seized by the myrmidons of the law, because I 
have rid the world of— of my boyhood's friend. 

I was safe— safe, they have brought me back to 
danger and to terror. 

On the morning of the 27th of September — 
nothing has impaired my memory, neither sickness^ 
nor misery could do it — on the morning of the 
27th of September, with every faculty keen and 
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sharp as a two-edged sword, I took the earliest- 
train to L . , 

There was a vessel on the point of weighing 

anchor for . I secured my passage, and eagerly 

awaited the hour when I might leave England for 
ever ; the few hours that intervened I spent wan- 
dering on the sea-shore ; every one looked curiously 
at me, their eyes went through ma 

I went on board ; I had changed my clothes ; 
there was no blood upon my hands, yet I could not 
keep from looking at them ; all the passengers and 
crew looked at me, their eyes went through me. 

I avoided all converse with those around me. I 
sat apart on the deck, always alone. I employed 
the entire day in writing the story of my life, the 
sketch of the first chapter was already in my 
pocket-book. I undertook this task as well to 
relieve my oppressed heart, as to give some show 
of reason for keeping away from my fellow- 
passoDgers. 

Day after day I wrote ; sometimes in a calm 
mood, as though the last pulse of feeling were dead 
within me, sometimes with a brain on fire : thus 
I told the story of my sin and suffering. 

I meant to have sent the MS. to Benvenut% 
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even though she might find her own name therein, 
coupled with cruel doubts. I meant to have 
entreated her to befriend my poor Charlotte^ to 
extend her kindness to the devoted old man who 
had been such a friend to us. 

It was done» I had carried my narrative up to 
the moment of my flight. 

Then memory seemed to forsake me. I saw the 
ocean, and listened to its thousand voices without 
feeling. I looked up to the heavens, and forgot 
there was a Qod. A torpor stole over all my senses ; 
I was conscious of nothing but Ihe sensations of 
heat or cold ; at last even that passed away, the 
sun and stars went out, and all was darkness, 
darkness that might be £elt. It was night till I 
woke up here, the tw6 kindly, forgiving faces 
shining upon me, lovely even in grief. 

How did I return to this house ? I dare 
not ask; if I question them, I shall be ques- 
tioned. 

I will hide my MS. till I am leaving the world ; 
when I die Benvenuta shall have it; my confi- 
dence is all I can give her, in return for the most 
faithful friendship man ever found, or woman 
gave. Must my end then be one of shame and 
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ignominy ? Is dishonour the portion I must leave 
to my poor Charlotte, dishonour and misery ? 

Shall I forestall the hand of the public execu- 
tioner ? Back, coward thought ; oh, it is harder to 
live than to die ! far harder ! It wants a giant's 
strength and courage to go through life and breast 
its surges. Peace ! peace, tempter ! get thee behind 
me. I will be strong and brave. I will live 
while life is allowed me, and when it must be 
forfeited, I will tell the world my story from the 
scaffold, and walk forward to meet death like a 
true man. 

But there is Benvenuta watching to anticipate 
my wants. I feign that I have an appetite to 
please her kind heart, ^he waits on me with a 
hand trembling with pleasbre, and it may be, from 
the weariness of watching. 

Charlotte is not more tenderly anxious for me 
than Benvenuta, and there, there as she stands 
before me, I see, not the scarlet letter I had dared 
to fancy on her chaste bosom, but the scar she will 
bear with her to the grave of the wound inflicted 
by my hand. May all good angels bless Benvenuta. 

Gemmel comes in and tells me he has been 
preaching from a text, "Oh, thou man of blood I" 
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Is there such a text ? How strangely the old man 
looked at me from under his rugged eyebrows. 

January Hat — Strange no one comes for me. 
I have seen that same policeman again, he looked 
up, and his look froze my blood like the fantastic 
visions of my childhood. 

A bright beam of sunshine has nevertheless 
burst through my clouded sky. 

Charlotte had come to propose my going out 
for a little drive. I looked at her in blank wonder 
— she knew nothing then. A pang shot through 
my heart ; perhaps Benvenuta would have aban- 
doned me did she know me for a homicide; 
Charlotte would have turned shuddering from her 
brother, blood-stained by the murder of the man 
•she had loved. But they knew nothing, and both 
were anxiously begging me to go out and taste 
the fresh air. I almost resolved to go forth, 
braving discovery. 

While they were talking to me, Gemmel burst 
in^ waving his hat over his head and shouting, 
''Them that go down to the sea in ships, and 
exercise their business in great waters, these men 
see the works of the Lord, and the whale what 
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swallered Jonah, and the wheels of Pharaoh's 
charyot Huzza ! huzza I" 

Gemmel advanced from the doorway, and then 
I saw peeping round it a beautiful curly head, and 
then two young sailors stood on the threshold. 
"Jack I dearest Jack I" cried Charlotte, rushing 
forward and throwing herself into the arms of one 
of the youths. " My precious brother !" 

The sailor made no attempt to return the 
embrace, but looked blushing and embarrassed, 
and the true Jack ever after rallied Charlotte on 
having bestowed her caresses on his handsome 
friend instead of himself. Truly it was a lull in 
the storm of adverse fate, a drop of sweetness in 
the bitter cup, when the bright-faced sailor sat 
opposite to me, relating his wonderful adventures, 
asking a thousand questions of my achievements - 
and successes, but of Helen he asked nothing. 

I could see a tear in the poor boy's eye every 
now and then as it fell on the vacant place which 
a loving mother had filled when he departed. 

And my brother knew nothing of my crime ! 
How like a panted hypocrite I felt when I looked 
into his honest eyes, and heard him say he was 
proud of me. 
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By a sign Benvenuta called my attention, and I 
saw with pleasure that Jack's sailor-friend admired 
my fair sister, and that her impression of him was 
favourable ; in the midst of sin and sorrow I was 
still poet enough to build a new castle in the air, 
though my edifice was shaken by the recollection 
of my impending doom. They formed a pretty 
picture as they sat — my sweet sister between the 
two frank sailors — ^her hand in the brown palm of 
the one, her modest eyes averted from the other 
in maiden shame for her unpremeditated boldness. 

The winter fire burnt brightly on the hearth. 
To please my sickly fancy, Charlotte had decked 
the chamber with a few bright evergreens; she 
arose and prepared the evening meal with neat- 
handed care. They would not leave me, and the 
table with its snowy cloth was spread in my room. 

It was the calmest hour I had known for a long 
time. Benvenuta stayed with us awhile, then 
hurriedly said farewell 

I could not bear her to go, yet I dared not say, 
"Stay." What right had such an one as I to 
chain the presence of such a woman 9 She a pure, 
virgin soul, I so deeply stained. 

Benvenuta glided out ; the fire seemed to bum 
S 
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less brightly ; a horrible shadow came in at the 
door as she departed and took her vacant chair, it 
looked at me with fixed eyes; I moved, yet it 
gazed still. 

February Htk. — Justice has ceased to pursue the 
murderer^ or if she pursues him the search is vain; 
but vengeance has a hard, cold grip on my vitals. 

I cannot bear to be alone one instant, even in 
broad daylight; and the night I cower under my 
bedclothes with trembling limbs and chattering 
teeth. Death by lingering tortures would be 
heaven, compared to the slow agony of remorse I 
endure. Sleeping or waking, I am pursued by the 
image of the slain. 

Each night my brother lies beside me ; he sleeps 
the sound sleep of innocence, unchequered unless 
by dreams of happiness ; sometimes I stretch forth 
my hand to awaken him, that his kindly words 
may help to chase my awful visions ; but he sleeps 
on, and there stands the spectre gibing at me. 

By day Charlotte never leaves me, unless to 
prepare something for my use that she knows will 
come sweeter from her hand. In my childish 
folly, rather, in my coward guilt, in the full glare 
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of daylight, I sometimes beseech her to hold my 
hand, to grasp it tight, tighter. 

Benvenuta was with me yesterday. *'Alas!** 
said I, dejectedly, "if you knew me, Benvenuta, 
you would abandon me for ever.'' She made no 
answer, but as she shook the cushion on which my 
head rested, I saw that her eyes were full of tears. 

She reads to me for hours ; she sings to me in 
the tender voice of a mother lulling a wayward 
child to rest. 

It seems to me pollution to touch Benvenuta's 
unsullied hand, yet I cannot always resist the 
temptation of carrjdng it to my lips, then she 
shrinkingly withdraws it. Ah ! she remembers the 
dagger, and even her tender compassion yields to 
momentary fear ; but she does not leave me, she 
sits down at a distance, and perhaps begins to read 
or sing to me. 

" Benvenuta,'' said I, this morning ; she was at 
my side in an instant, with a goblet of cool drink. 
" No, not that, friend," said I ; " I want to talk 
to you. I know I am a savage, and you are 
good as God's angels; but don't fear me, Ben- 
venuta — don't fear me." 

"Fear you I" 

82 
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" Yes ; if I touch you, you tremble ; you do fear 
ma" 

"No, indeed r 

"Then why ^ 

She turned away, colouring deeply. 

" Ah," said I, "you cannot forget the rude blow 
my hand so unwittingly dealt you. But see, I 
am unarmed and weak as an infant" 

" Ah ! I have no fears such as you think, were 
you armed with the club and strength of Hercules. 
Besides, I am not in love with life; it is only 
precious to me while I can serve those — while I 
can serve my friends." 

" Come nearer to me, then, my friend^ my sister, 
Benvenuta. I am oppressed by horrid visions^ 
dreams ; tell me they are dreams.'' 

"Yes, yes, they are dreams, conjured up by 
weakness, they will pass away." 

"Benvenuta, take my hard, rough hand in 
yours, look at it well, is there a stain upon it ?" 

" I see none." 

"NoneT 

"No, indeed no." 

" Call me by my name, Benvenuta." 

" There is no stain on your hand, Ernest" 
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"Yet I could tell you " I felt so calm and 

quiet, I could have told her alL '^ Benvenuta, 
should I tell you there was blood upon my hand V 

" I would try to wash it off with my tears/' 

*^ Ah, friend, your tears shall not fall for me ; but 
if I live " 

"If!'' cried Benvenuta; "you must, you shall 
liva Oh, don't tell me that all our prayers are 
vain ! They say that a poor actress, the puppet of 
the public, the gilded idol of to-day, to-morrow 
thrown aside, trampled on, or forgotten, they say 
that her brief day on earth is all, that for her there 
is no religion to consde, no anticipated heaven to 
comfort. But it is not so. My very soul has cleft 
the sky in prayer for you I" 

" For me ! Oh ! Benvenuta, I am so crusted 
o'er with sin, even your prayer may have been lost 
in air. Tet not quite lost, for it has comforted my 
heart, it is as a prophecy of good. Pray for me 
still, Benvenuta, pray for me." 

I tried to teU her my tale, to show her the 
portrait of my inner self, all the fair colours of in- 
nocence effaced ; instead of them, guilty stains that 
angels' tears could not wash. But she would not 
understand me. I could not say to her in plain 
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wordsy " Benvennta, I am a murderer — a midnight 
aflBassin. I crept into a sinner's chamber, and slew 
him while he slept, leaving him no moment to cry 
for mercy, exulting that he passed firom earth un- 
shriven by God and man." It was too hard to put 
out the few feeble stars that Grod had hung over 
my darkened life, to crush the few pale flowers he 
had planted in my path. 

I began to speak of Helen, and I saw that Ben- 
venuta heard me with pain ; I stopped short, and 
talked of other things. She said she would Usten 
to auythiDg from me but my love stories. 

Love — hate — revenge — where are they now? 
Gone, dead and buried, under the ruins of my 
entire being. Strange, wonderful is it, the passion 
that has wasted a life, it may be lost a soul, is 
extinguished for ever. It seems to me that if 
Helen passed by me now, unstained as virgin 
snow, she would not be the woman I should choose 
among earth's millions of daughters. I might sing 
her wondrous beauty with all a poet's ecstasy, but 
she who would win my heart of hearts, must be 
less of a queen, more of a house angel. I would 
change those flashing dark eyes for the serene blue 
heaven of Benvenuta's, that regal mien for the 
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willowy bend of — of Benvenuta again I How 
dare I think of her ? 

She has gone from my presence to-day, and I 
count the Jiours till she shall come again. I long 
for, yet dread her coming. I feel my guilty eye 
sink beneath her innocent gaze, yet when she moves 
I cannot help following her graceful motion, like a 
visible musia Great God I if this blood-stain were 
washed ofif my soul ! What do I say ? Not all the 
tears of heaven's angels could efface it, nothing 
could cleanse the foul spot but the God-man's pity. 
Oh, thou that wert tempted like as we are, stretch 
forth thine hand and say, " Be thou clean I'' 

Poor Helen ! I chose ill when I grasped at 
that cold, glittering star; a wayside daisy that had 
lived in my bosom would have fitted me better. 

Will Benvenuta come to-morrow, will the sun 
return ? 

FebrvAiry lUJu — ^A lady wished to see me this 
morning. I am still confined to my room, scarcely 
from illness, but I shrink from showing my face 
abroad. Even should I escape the murderer's just 
doom, I do not feel the right to hold up my head 
among inen of honour. 
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Who could wish to see me ? One of the actresses 
of my old clique^ perhaps. I had read in a news- 
paper that I was about to take a theatre of my 
own. A merry jest that ! I that have .played the 
last scene in my life's dismal tragedy ! No doubt 
some poor wretch had come to me for the promise 
of employment Or it might be one of the poor 
women who get their bread by writing — many such 
have applied to me for counsel or help. 

I asked if the lady was richly dressed ? " No/' 
she was '^ in very shabby black/' Charlotte answered. 
I put up a little money in a paper, on which I 
traced a few kind words, asking the stranger to 
forgive my not seeing her, for I was not in a con- 
dition to receive a lady, but I hoped she would 
bestow the enclosed on the poor for me. 

She read my letter^ took the money, but said 
she must still see me, it was a business of life and 
death. 

A tall, thin woman entered, clothed in rusty 
jmouming. Her veil was down, and her head bent so 
low that that, alone would have concealed her 
features. She walked slowly towards me, almost 
with a tottering pace. I rose and pointed to a 
chair opposite to me, but ^he did not heed my 
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actios, walking straight on with a soundless tread. 
Something in my mysterious visitor unmanned me ; 
I knew not what spell was upon me, I was obliged 
!to sit 

She walked to me and fell on her kneea The 
truth flashed upon me. I snatched the veil from her 
face. Oh, God 1 a very ruin. White, emaciated, 
her black hair streaked with grey — all, all changed 
but the large lustrous eye, more lustrous than ever, 
though its pride was gone. Helen, Helen ! my 
beautiful Helen ! a wreck, a monument of 
misery. 

She bowed her head upon my knee, and sobbed^ 
^' Ernest ! Ernest ! I cannot die without your 
pardon." 

" Die !" I repeated, hoarsely ; " die ! you shall 
not die, Helen," 

" Yes, I must die, what is left for me now but 
death ? Who can lift me up out of the mire again ? 
who purge me from my crimson stains 7 Yet I 
swear to you, Ernest, I did not knowingly rush to 
my undoing. He said I was to be his wife." I covered 
my face with my hands and groaned. 

" But you are ill, Ernest, very ilL" 

'^ Nothing, nothing," I replied, conquering my 
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agitation; ''it is but my soul is sick; but you, 
Helen " 

** I ! oh, I have a thousand things to say. Time- 
time — oh, for one single hour to tell you — ^yet I 
dare not face your mother and Charlotte " 

I started. " My mother is in heaven, and for 
Charlotte, she has already seen you." 

'^ She did not know me, I am too much altered." 

I forced her to sit down. Poor Helen, it must 
have cost her dearly to humble herself before 
me. 

" Are you very poor, Ernest T she asked, handing 
me back the money I had sent her. * 

" No, Helen, not very poor in money." 

" Then give me one of those pieces, I am quite 
destitute." 

" Thank God that you are destitute." 

" Yes, thank God for it," she repeated ; " but let 
me tell you all." 

' " No, no," I cried. '' I am a coward, I could not 
hear it ; would you talk to me of him ?" 

*' No, only- " 

'' Don't madden me, Helen ; my days are num- 
bered. If sickness slay me not, death is marching 
on by surer means. I would be calm and quiet^ I 
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would die like a brave Christian man. If you tell 
me anything of him, the ill-extinguished fire in my 
heart and brain will burst forth again and over- 
throw my reason. I have forgiven you — I have^ 
after a mighty conflict^ forgiven him ; I would not 
war upon the dead." 

"The dead I Ernest f 

" Yesj let him sleep," 

"Sleep! Ernest r 

" Why do you echo my words, Helen ?" 

" He is dead, then, Ernest I" 

"Dead! dead! Helen; did you not see him die? 
Did you not see him lie cold and motionless X* 

" No, no, it cannot be.'' 

" But it is, he fell by my hand — unforgiven by 
Gk)d or man." 

" Horrible ! horrible !" she cried, drawing a little 
further off from me. 

Now mark, I pray you, the justice of this world! 
— this fallen woman, who had slain my hearty 
whose deeds had moved my hand to slay her lover, 
this woman shrank from me, the homicide she had 
mada " Pead ! dead !'" she repeated ; " dead in 
his sins." 

" Yes, dead, Helen ; but mark me, speak lower, 
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or, besides slaying a man — for you and I slew him 
between us — ^we shall drive a woman mad. Char- 
lotte " 

"What of her r 

" She loved him with all the tender devotion of 
an unstained souL She knew his guilt at last, but 
she does not know that her brother has a mur- 
derer's stain upon his hand — spare her thaf 

Helen grew even paler than she had been when 
she entered; she rose to go. *' Whither?' I 



*'To death/* she answered; "I have no 
home." 

She walked towards the door, but staggered and 
fell on the floor, lifelesa Benvenuta rushed in, 
" What is it ?' she exclaimed, hurried out of her 
usual gentleness of mauner." 

" Look to that woman, for pity's sake, Benvenuta; 
she is — she was the adopted daughter of our 
house, once its pride, now a poor dying sinner.^ 

We lifted her up, I made a motion to place her 
on my narrow bed. "Not in this room,'* cried 
Benvenuta, almost harshly, *^ not there !" She 
called Gemmel, who had long since got over tbo 
horror of associating with a "play actor.'' "Eriend 
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Gemmel, help me to carry this lady/' said Benve- 
nuta, aod they carried Helen out of my room. I 
was following. Benvenuta turned to me with a 
look that I never saw in her face before. 

^' Don't come, Mr. Clarkson ; Miss Pattens shall 
be well cared for ; you had better leave her to me." 

" The Moabitish woman I" cried Geramel, nearly 
letting Helen fall again ; " but the bravery of her 
tinkling ornaments is gone, and her crisping pins, 
and her round tires, like the moon ! The Lord has 
said, ' Down with it 1 down with it I even to the 
ground ; and surely Babyfon the great is fallen ? 
Amen. So may all Thy enemies fall, O Lord I" 

" Hush ! hush ! Gemmel ; pray hush !*' said 
Benvenuta. And then the door of the next room 
closed, and Gemmel came into my chamber and 
talked and preached about Moab, till I made an 
excuse and sent him out of the house for a pre- 
tended commission. 

Charlotte had been to buy m« some fruit In a 
few minutes she returned, Benvenuta came out 
and spoke to her on the stairs. My sense of hear- 
ing had become painfully acute. I heard the two 
women talking ; I found Benvenuta was in Char- 
lotte's confidence, had evidently long been so. 
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I heard Benvenuta tell my sister what had 
happened, who was in our house. How harshly 
both spoke of poor Helen! Is there a hidden 
tiger in every woman's heart ? a spark of hate 
^ways ready to flame out against a sinning 
sister ? It was almost natural for Charlotte to feel 
so, for love is always jealous ; but Benvenuta — 
what has poor Helen done to her that she should 
be so pitiless ? I think Benvenuta guessed what 
was passing in my mind ; presently she came to 
my door and spoke, " Fear not,'" she said, " Miss 
Pattens is better. I will stay with and watch over 
her conscientiously, it is too much to ask of poor 
Charlotte l" 

April 6th, — Benvenuta and Charlotte are 
always in secret conference. I am as well cared 
for as ever, but the look of both is colder. I 
thought I had a friend, but it was not to be, the 
manslayer is accursed of God and man. 

Oh, blessed, trebly blessed the day that saw my 
mother cold and dead ! Heaven is merciful to 
have spared her this hour. Helen lies in the next 
chamber, sick unto deatL She wants for nothing ; 
every external comfort surrounds her, but she is. 
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alone. I suppose there can be no sympathy 
between the virtuous woman and the fallen. The 
stainless hands her cold charity down to her lost 
sister from afar, but fears to touch her, lest she 
should incur pollution. Is chastity, then, a woman's 
only virtue ? The world has declared it so, and 
we every day confirm the world's dictate. I cannot 
learn that Charlotte has been with Helen, Ben- 
venuta is her nurse. 

I crept in last night to look at the pale, cold 
face, Helen's face, once radiant in glorious beauty, 
but she turned away shuddering — was it for her sin 
or my crime ? Who 'shall tell what is passing in 
her heart ? Helen ! Helen ! loved no more with 
the mad passion that has burnt my heart to ashes, 
but pitied with a tender yearning to lift thee up 
again, can I do nothing for thee ! nothing ! 

April 2l8t. — Hugh Seton, the young sailor, has 
spent part of every day here for weeks; that 
Charlotte bore with him was a kind of joy to me, 
it gave me a hope, faint, but still a hope, that the 
wound in her heart was not mortal. 

To-day my hope has been dissipated. 

I had gone down into the confined space called 
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a garden at the back of this little honse, tHere is 
a young vine with drooping branches there, that 
wanted training on the wall (Jemmel saw me 
looking at the frail thing so asking support, and 
brought me a hammer and nails, brought me also 
a sermon on the text of an unprofitable vine that 
should be rooted up and burnt. 

I began to hammer under Helen's window, Ben- 
venuta put her head out, and laid her finger on 
her lip, enjoining silence on the preacher and the 
penitent. 

How lovely that glossy head looked in the sun- 
shine, how lovely the gentle face it shaded. I 
forgot the poor sufferer up-stairs, forgot my own 
sins «nd sorrows, and involuntarily gave the fedr 
woman a look that Was an insult from me to her. 

I threw down my hamn^er, and cast myself upon< 
a garden seat, took a book from my pocket and 
pretended to read. 

Benvenuta looked so womanly fair, plying a^ 
busy needle, she sat at the window, and I felt' 
rather than knew that she was looking at me, 
when she thought herself unobserved, but that her 
eye was averted whenever 1 glanced upj 

It was pleasant to sit th^ in th^ warm sun- 
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shine of an early, summerlike day, but for one 
fatal remembrance. Ah, surely Benvenuta's 
smile is softened into kindliness again. 

Poor Helen ! she is indeed alone ; the one heart 
that loved her grown so cold, so cold to her, that 
I can know her there, suffering, dying, while I 
bask in the sunshine of another woman's smile. 
Away, then, with the cant of eternal love ; as the 
leaves fall in autumn to find a winding-sheet 
under the snow of winter, so the heart's green 
feelings grow sere and fall, the winter of indif- 
ference wraps them in its graveclothes, and, oh ! 
man that swore thy soul away to the first love of 
thy youth, call back thy vows and thy offerings ! 
here is a new God, a new altar, ay, raised ev^n in 
the midst of sin, shame, and sorrow. 

There I sat pretending to read ; Charlotte and 
Seton were within the little parlour, the window 
open, nothing between them and me. I could see 
the sailor's ingenuous face, I knew he loved 
my sister, silently I prayed that she might return 
his affection, and that a happy marriage might 
sweep away all fatal remembrances from her 
heart, and give her a life-long friend and pro- 
tector. 

T 
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Ere five minutes, the pleasant vision my fancy 
had raised was overthrown, the young generous 
heart had cast itself, a pearl of great price, at my 
sister's feet, and she had refused it, gently, kindly — 
but still she had refused it. He arose and left the 
house with wounded feelings — ^we shall see him no 
more. 

I am angry with Charlotte; what right has 
a woman to win a generous heart and trample out 
its life ? They do it wilfully ; they lure us on by 
soft looks and gentle words, and then are so 
surprised, so shocked, if we attempt to step into 
the door their coquetry has opened. 

Later in the day. 

My sickness is gone, at least the sickness of 
the body. The mind is still diseased, who shall 
minister to that? Oh, my offence is rank, it 
smells to Heaven. 

I have seen the Doctor, he tells me through an 
almost unintelligible jargon of technicalities, that 
Helen has but a few months to live ; it is well, no 
woman should survive her honour. 

Yet, oh God ! it is pitiful that she should die,, 
greatly pitiful ! so lonely, so friendless, so young, 
to close her eyes on the sunshine of day. 
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Oh, Helen! Helen! the leaves axe rustling 
in the wind's music now, in the old, old wood, but 
I cannot lead you back thither ; and if I could, 
would I ? 

Benvenuta has passed me on the staircase, I 
took her hand, but she withdrew it, still not un- 
kindly; she bade me not to keep her, she had 
much to do. 

I went up. to my room, and looking from the 
window, saw her talking to a tall man, who 
leant upon the gate ; it was the player who had 
hoped to win her. I verily believe I was jealous 
of the man, but I smiled contemptuously at 
myself, and came away from the window. 

I, have gone carefully through the MS. of my 
life's story; I have re- written several chapters, 
corrected others, and shaped it more into the 
production of a sane man. 

I have begun to write poetry again. I have 
materials, gathered from true life, for a thousand 
songs, but they would be too mournful ; there is 
sunshine in the world, I must try to mingle some 
with my dark visions. Perhaps my writings will be 
of value when the grass is waving on my grave ; 
at least, they will be a record of my heart, an 
t2 
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Absalom's pillar. Who would like to be utterly 
forgotten? 

Sometimes I fancy I hear the voices of the 
young children that should be clustering round 
my knees now, while their chaste, blue-eyed 
mother sits beside me, half angel, all woman, 
giving and gathering joy. That man still stands 
nonchalantly leaning on the gate, talking to Ben- 
venuta ; what can they be saying ? 

Ah, that long, deep sigh from poor Helen! 
alone, forgotten. 

* * • ♦ ♦ 

May \st, — What a problem is a woman to 
solve ? a deeper riddle than the sphynx. 

I awoke on this bright May morning, forgetting 
my sin and misery. I found my room full of the 
scent of the May-flower; a quantity had been 
placed in a vase on my table. Everything was in 
beautiful order ; the window thrown wide open, 
letting in the breath of blossoms from the orchard 
opposite. 

Even my writing-table was arranged, my papers 
sorted, no doubt my stupid verses read — verses 
that I had meant to die, at least, as soon as 
gathered flowers would fade. 
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There, beside my bed, hung my father's old cas- 
sock and trencher. Charlotte had hung them there, 
I think for a motive and incentive, for Charlotte, 
to whom I had so long been a 'hero, now thought 
ill of me ; she was right. 

Yes, my sister had hung up the holy man's 
mantle ; but who had sent me those flowers, still 
wet with the May-dew ? 

My door was opened partly ; I heard whispering 
which sounded to me thus : — 

Benvenuta — " Oh, he cannot so dishonour him- 
selfr 

Charlotte — " Men are so weak ! an artful woman 
can twist Ernest round her finger.'* 

Benvenuta — " And she is artifice itself; but she 
is very ill, poor thing !" 

Charlotte — "Half pretence to excite compassion. 
She has been the bane of our lives." 

Benvenuta — "I can't bear to think of her as 
your sister, your life-long companion." 

Charlotte — "You may as well speak plainly, 
Benvenuta ; as his wife, that is what you mean. 
Say-it out." 

I rose in haste, and closed the door with a little 
noise. 
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Benvenuta never comes to see me now, and my 
occupations kept me in my own room. 

I went down this afternoon, and found her 
arranging some trifling ornaments in the little 
parlour. We talked of the weather. I thought 
her tone peculiarly cold and distant. Charlotte 
came in, and spoke in the same voice — some 
women have this way of freezing you with words— 
but when my sister looked in my poor, sickly face, 
she relented, and kissed me. 

The postman brought Charlotte a letter ; there 
was a little colour in her face, I fancied, as she re- 
tired to read it My brother was away on the 
high seas ; the letter was not from him, or she 
would have shared it with me. 

Benvenuta was leaving the room; I detained 
her, saying bluntly, " I have overheard your con- 
versation with my sister, why do you both doubt 
my honour f 

She was silent and embarrassed. " Once for all, 
Benvenuta, remember that there is a great gulf 
between Helen and myself. Do you know aught 
of me to make you think I would take a dis- 
honoured woman to my bosom? You know, 
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that though I loved her to madness, there would 
be an eternal barrier between us. But I do not 
love her, I swear to you I do not love her ! though 
both are travelling the same road." Benvenuta 
looked at me, pleased yet anxious. "I mean," 
I added, " that the grave will soon open for us 
both." 

" Oh, no ! no !*' cried Benvenuta ; " you are 
getting quite well and strong, and indeed, indeed 
Helen is better; don't think we have neglected 
her." • ' 

Charlotte came in again, serene, even cheerful ; 
something in her letter had pleased her. I asked 
nothing, but we spent a pleasant hour together, 
the pleasantest for a long time. 

The doctor has just been ; he gives a better 
account of Helen. She may come down, her con- 
stitution is becoming accustomed to the disease ; 
she may come down and join the family. I looked 
at Charlotte when he said this; she made no 
remark, but turned aside to conceal her face, and 
pressed her hand upon her bosom, as though she 
felt a pain there. 
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May 6th. — Last night poor Helen's distressing 
cough awoke me. I feared she was alone, and 
rising hastily, I dressed like the soldier awakened 
by the trumpet I opened her door quietly and 
looked into the room. Benvenuta lay dressed as 
the day before, on a sofa, calmly sleeping. Helen 
was struggling as if for life, but her head lay t)n 
Charlotte's bosom. I closed the door noiselessly 
and returned to my own room. I had learned one 
great thing, Charlotte's love for Forester was dead, 
nothing short of that would have brought about a 
reconciliation between Uer and Helen. 

The gentlest woman living has the germ, if not 
the fruit, of hatred for a rival within her bosom. 
The lion will sooner share his prey than a woman 
her love ; it is her right, and woe be to the being 
that infringes that right while her passion lasts — 
but it can die, and when it dies she forgives. 

May ] 2th. — Our lives grow less agitated. Helen 
is carried downstairs daily, and lies on a sofa; 
she is wasting away ; you can see the daylight 
through her band, if she raises it ; her hair wears 
a brighter lustre than ever, and her dark eye 
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actually seems to bum in its socket, and to have 
lit the colour in her cheeks. How patient she is 
in her sufferings, how humble, how thankful ! Can 
this be the proud Helen that once dared God and 
man ? A little while ago she turned away shudder- 
ing whenever I approached — perhaps she saw, or 
fancied she saw, a blood-stain upon my hand, 
perhaps she feared me ; now she bears my presence 
better. 

Benvenuta does not like Helen, but she is 
tenderly pitiful to her, an embodiment of all gentle 
charities. She is much with us, and takes the 
most active part in nursing the sick woman. 

But Helen clings most to Charlotte, she fears 
Benvenuta. How strange that any one should fear 
her. 

Were I out of the way, these women would love 
each other ; am I bom to sow strife and sorrow in 
all the hearts around me ? 

May \%th, — ^I am much downstairs now — much 
beside Helen. I read to her, and try to divert and 
interest her mind ; she listens with closed eyes, 
and the tears steal down under the long silken 
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lashes. Sometimes she seems to wish to^ speak to 
me, she stretches out her hand to mine, but draws 
back confused and trembling. When I sit beside 
Helen, Benvenuta always leaves the room. 

May 29^A.^— A letter for Helen to-day, covered 
with post-marks. It came from America. Could 
the dead live again, I could have sworn the hand- 
writing was Forester's. 

As I put it in her hand, the same thought surely 
crossed Helen's mind. Her face became livid ; she 
made no attempt to read the closely written lines 

m 

while I was there, she only glanced at the signature. 

I saw in an instant that a change had come 
over her spirit She called me to her, she took 
my hand in both hers and kissed it, then looking 
timidly in my face, said, " Oh, Ernest, forgive me ! 
I have wronged you, even more than you know^ 
I might have sworn you could not be '' 

"What I am!" said I. "Helen, I will not 
deceive you. I would have torn a thousand lives 
from him. God saw it, he put a mark on my fore- 
head like Cain's ; see, there it is, not washed out ; 
you can read it." 
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" I re§id nothing there but honour and goodness,-' 
said Helen. She paused, then resumed, " Ernest, 
are you rich ? I don't mean that, but have you a 
little money that you don't quite want for necessary 
uses ?" 

"I have plenty, Helen; have you any debts 
that it might soothe your mind to discharge V 

She shook her head. " No, Ernest ; I worked 
with my hands for a living for months before I 
came to you ; but *' 

"Tell me/' 

" I was thinking perhaps it would be possible to 
lay me in the old church-yard under the yew-tree, 
by your father and mother ; have not the bones of 
sainted men raised the dead ere now — would theirs 
not bless me V 

I told her it should be as she wished, that I 
was rich ; was there anything else ? 

One thing she would not tell me now, but at 
the last hour. 

The last hour ! it cannot be far off Poor Helen ! 
She tells me Charlotte has been so gentle with 
her. 

I left her alone this morning with an old white- 
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haired dergymaiL She talked long with him, and 

he came from her weeping. 

• » » » » 

June IsL — ^This evening, as the shadows ga- 
thered round ns, I was called in great haste to 
Helen; she thought she was dying. 

It seemed best to me to leave her sonl more 
alone with its Creator. What was I that I should 
minister to a f ellowHsinner ? 

She fears the dark valley. Has not the most 
sainted man the same dread ? does not the same 
awe steal over his fainting spirit as the reaper, 
with noiseless steps and cold, glittering scythe, 
draws near. Once more poor Helen ! 

She held my hand as though she would have 
drawn me with her into the world of shadows. 

Charlotte stood near, weeping her heart away. 
She was alive only to the old faith and affection of 
years. 

Behvenuta was the only one domg ; she admi- 
nistered something to Helen that for awhile 
called back the flickering flame of life. The crisis 



Presently Benvenuta left the room, Helen's eyes 
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followed her ; she startled me with the question,— 
" Do you think her handsome ?' 

Oh, true woman ! sorrow, shame, even death 
itself left thee still a woman ! 

I beUeve I looked surprised. "Will you tell 
me?" repeated Helen, impatiently ; " do you think 
Benvenuta handsome ?" 

" No,'' I replied ; had I told the whole of my 
thoughts I should have said, handsome was a very 
poor word to describe a face beautiful with such 
rare loveliness, a face in which a fresh grace 
seemed daily born. 

" You will marry her," said Helen. I started, 
as well I might. " You love her, Ernest, you love 
her as you once loved me, only with more faith 
and tenderness, in that her soul is whiter than 
mine ever was ; and T, who threw away your love 
when it was mine — I, lost, wrecked, dying. Ernest, 
there are times when I hate her !" 

♦ * * # # , 

June 6th. — Poor Helen seems better; she is 
very humble and quiet, more patient than ever 
since the day when she spoke so hastily of Ben- 
venuta. Alas ! the truth, the humiliating truth, is 
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forced upon me. Helen loves me, a fallen woman 
loves a blood-stained man I I did not think that 
love could grow up in the heart of one who had 
passed through such sin — it is a miracle. God has 

wrought it, to purify her, to humble me. 

» « » » » 

Gemmel has grown strangely quiet of latfe. I 
hear nothing of his public preaching, and in the 
house his voice is hushed into silence. He sits for 
hours with the open Bible upon his knees. Yes- 
terday I surprised him in Helen's room ; her once 
proud head bowed under his old hand for 
a blessing; he came slowly away, wiping his 
eyes. 

*' The Lord has conquered ! the Lord has con- 
quered !" he repeated, in a broken voice. " The 
smoking flax he will not quench ! The sinner is 
snat^ched from everlasting burnings ! Oh, daughter 
of Moab, wasted with misery, howl and rend 
thy garments no more! the Lord hath pre- 
vailed r 

« « » » « 

June 24ith. — The midsummer sun is shining: iu 
on the cold, pale face of the dead. Lady Helen 
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lies in her velvet-covered coflSn, adorned with 
shining coronets. 

Even in death her beautiful face shows the proud 
race from which she sprung. I knew she was an 
aristocrat, she could not be one of us. A little 
week since, the poor unclaimed orphan, forgetful 
of all the romantic aims, the lofty ambition of her 
earliest years, looking forward only to a nameless 
grave ! Now she may make her tomb among the 
rich if she will. Would she sleep more sweetly ? 
Poor Helen ! 

It seems that Lord ■ had a son — ^pshaw, 
what have I to do with narrating their history ? 
There lies the heiress of the noble race, the victim 
of fraud, of foul wrong ; there lies Lady Helen 
— dead — dead — that says all things. 

A train of curious circumstances have brought 
about these wonderful discoveries. At the eleventh 
hour poor Helen was endowed with rank and 
wealth. Was it imagination, or did a gleam of 
triumph light her eye, even though the shades of 
death were hovering over her, when she learnt that 
she was Lady Helen ? 

The newspapers teemed with the mysterious 
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revelations connected with a romance in high life. 
Great and lesser relations claimed cousinship with 
the heiress — their carriages, their conservatories, 
their servants, were all placed at her disposal. The 
rich have many friends. 

Our poor little dwelling was besieged with com- 
pany ; they would have borne the dying woman 
away from us, perhaps that she might die suitably 
to her rank — perhaps that she might act prudently 
in her last business transactions. 

But Helen negatived all such propositions, re- 
fused all visits, but one from the family lawyer who 
had found her out. 

When he had left, "That man brought me 
money, Ernest," said she. " I sent it away again ; 
let me still live on your bounty, let me owe all to 
you till the last 1" 

That was two days ago, and now the tongue that 
spoke so persuasively is silenced for ever. At sun- 
rise on the 23rd, I was again summoned to Helen. 
I looked in the cold, white face ; death was there. 

Charlotte and Benvenuta supported her, old 
Gemmel stood in solemn silence at the foot of the 
bed. 
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" Bear with me !" she said, looking supplicatingly 
at Benvenuta^ " I am dying ! Ernest ! brother — 
friend — all to me through life, saving for a brief 
hour of sin and madness, I told you I had a boon 
to ask at the last. I have no right even to your 
pity ; I have forfeited all claims, I know, but you 
do pity me. Ernest, let my dying head rest on 
your bosom T' 

Silently I took her in my arms. With a dying 
effort she twined her arms round my neck, pressed 
her lips to my cheek, smiled faintly, and the pro- 
mised bride of my youth lay a mass of lifeless 
clay on my bosom ! Helen ! Helen ! did I think 
thus to win thee ! 

***** 

And now the sun shines on the fair cold face. 

" Fair and faint, without the ray 
Of mind that made each feature play 
Like sparkling waves on a sonny day." 

I am sitting beside the coffin. I have brought 
my bride into her fitting place, my chamber, for 
death has shriven her from sin and stain. 

I am living over again each hour of my past 
life, from the early days of privation and misery, 
U 
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to the hour of success and triumph, to the hour 
also of my crime. 

Charlotte and Benvenuta have reverently decked 
the dead in her Icust white robes, she looks like a 
bride, like the figure that I saw in my dream when 
I lifted the veil of the flower-crowned skeleton at 
a banquet; and found under it Helen ! To aid the 
resemblance, Charlotte has put '*Hermione/' which 
she took from under the deserted piUow, in the cold 
hand ; ^he seems to have shut the book, to have 
shut her eyes, to muse in smiling peace on the 
story of ah^i:t, 

Midsummer Say, one year later. 

Oh joy too great for utterance ! Let me mark 
this day as the whitest of my life. The crimson 
stain is effaced from my soul, the crimson stain of 
blood. 

I may yet hold up my heiyd unong my fellow- 
men, unmarked by the finger of scorn. God that 
made me^ this is Thy crowning mercy ; I am not 
a.murderer. I need no more hide firom the eyes of 
men like an nndean bird of night» I may go forth 
and reyel in the sunshine, card like the lark. 
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and pierce the sky with my song of thanks- 
giving. 

He lives from whom I would have torn a thou- 
sand lives — ^he lives, and it is luxury instead of 
torture to me to feel that he still breathes. God, 
I thank thee for the life of mine enemy ! 

It was — I have clear proofs now — it was a fright- 
ful hallucination that made me dream myself a 
murderer, the overwrought heart and brain ]iad 
created a fictitious horror, I have been flying be- 
fore a phantom of my own making. 

Yet so palpable was the vision, I can still see 
the scene in my mind's eye. I see him before me, 
ghastly, pale, dying, ay, dead — dead ! 

Yet it was all a delusion— yet he lives, and I 
might have thrown off this load of horror long — 
long ago 1 Oh, coward that I was, if I had con- 
fessed my supposed guilt instead of flying from 
its expected punishment, I might have been ab- 
solved and comforted. 

From the night of the tragedy — my tragedy — 
there must have been a warp in my brain. Was it 
not that which caused the terrible accident which 
had nearly proved fatal to Benvenuta ? Do my 
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delusions date only from that night? Was there 
no hallucination before ? Was not my intelligence 
diseased, distorted ei^en in my boyhood ? 

One mystery is solved — ^the midnight scene in the 
avenue of Wormwood Pai^ The old lord is proved 
to have been a near relative of Helen's, he was 
sapposed to be mad, but lived on his own estate, 
and was not so closely gaarded, but that he some- 
times escaped his keeper& Hence our meeting at 
that solemn hour ; and as a natural sequence the 
keen insight of madness might have made him 
trace a likeness in Helen to some sister or daughter 
of his house ; hence his prolonged gaze upon her 
face. 

Only one thing remains unexplained. The 
appearance of the youth who interposed between 
Helen and me, the beautiful youth whom she could 
not see, but who was palpable to me — the fair 
face that visioned to me Forester's form and 
Helen's fate — was that a warp of my diseased 
brain ? Shall I ever know the truth ? 

Well, heaven is merciful ! The fiendish visions 
that have so long pursued me, so relentlessly 
tortured me, are dissipated. Did Calvinistic 
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teaching sow the seed in my childhood of the 

dragon's blood that afterwards sprang up ? 

Mine enemy lives, lives in the sordid misery and 

disgrace to which his selfish vices have reduced 

him. I will send him relief for his poverty, I will 

send him my forgiveness and Helen's dying pardon. 

Seas are between us; let the Judge of all the 

earth do right. 

« « « « « 

I am still in the little quiet cottage in Thistle 
Grove-lane, whence my mother passed from earth 
to heaven, where I closed Helen's eyea Here I 
propose to live and die — must it be alone ? 

Charlotte has accepted the hand of her sailor 
lover and will soon be his bride. Our brother is 
pursuing a successful career on smiling seas. 

I have wealth; the entire inheritance of poor 
Helen's fortune ; but I will only use it as a steward 
should. 

I will live still by the labour of my brains, but 
shall I only toil for myself? 

I have returned to my old habits and occupa- 
tions, though with a healthier glow in my spirit ; 
the world has received and smiled upon a poem, 
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which. I hope will live. Hope I is ambition once 
more alive in me ? I know not, but my blood 
courses through my veins this day with the glow 
of earliest youth. 

There is within me more capacity for happiness 
than I have ever known. Must these great yearn- 
ings end in idle dreams ? Must my life know no 
reality but the memory of past sufiferings ? 

The angel of death I have known face to face, 
and the " beautiful goddess" of poverty has emptied 
her altar-full of cold ashes into my heart — the 
fittest emblem of my life. But it has passed away 
as a dream that is told, and I am happy — happy as 
a man can be, alone with his vast dreams and 
aspirations. 

I have just looked out of my window. Gemmel, 
the dear old man now failing neath the weight of 
years, sits in the sunshine mid the June roses, 
silently happy. Charlotte has drawn near and 
covered his venerable white head with her kerchief 
to protect it from the sun. Benvenuta is putting 
a few simple flowers into the old man's hand, 
while he tells her a parable of the liKes she has 
heard before, but listens to now with kindly atten- 
tion, as though the tale were new. 
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Then Benvenuta plucks a rose, and, with a colour 
like its own, tries to fling the fair thing up to me, 
in at my window, but it will not come to me. 
Benvenuta has turned away disappointed ; I can 
almost fancy a tear in her large, loving blue eye. 

I will run down into my garden and gather my 
thomless rose — Benedetta Benvenuta, God is 
good! 



THE END. 
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